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ICE SERVICE 


YOU want vour Ice when you order it! 


Catering to Railroad 


Icing is our specialty. Your requisition should be for SILOAM 
SPRINGS ICE. Made from PURE SPRING WATER. 


PLANT AT SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 
CAR ICING STATION AT WATTS, OKLAHOMA 


Siloam Springs Ice and Water Co. 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


Summer is Now Here! 


Now How About That Summer Vacation? 


If you are in doubt let us advise you that 


THERE IS REST AND RECUPERATION 
For yourself and family at Neosho and Noel, Mo., Sulphur 
Springs, Siloam Springs and Mena, Ark.; pleasant abiding places 
with good accommodations at very moderate cost. 

If you are an invalid, the medicinal waters of Sulphur 
Springs, Bog Springs, Baker Springs and Bethesda Springs, near 
Mena, Ark., combined with simple fare and outdoor exercise, may 
benefit you. 

If you wish an outing for a day or a week or a month 
Elk Springs, Noel, Anderson and Lanagan, Mo., 
all situated on 
OZARK FISHING STREAMS, 
have much to offer. Splendid Scenery, good things to eat and 


Black Bass, Perch, Channel Cat, Crappie, Goggle Eye, Jack Salmon 
or those who enjoy fishing or camping out. 


Write for information to 


SG: W ARNER, General Passenger Agent, 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Free Literature about good farm 
and fruit lands in Sevier County, 
Southwest Arkansas. Write | 


L. E. SMITH, 
Lockesburg, Ark. 
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RARE INVESTMENT TRACT. 
1,500 acres timber land, near Tex- 
arkana, $8 an acre, liberal terms. 
Other larger and smaller cheap price 
tracts and good terms. We have what~ 
you want. Write us. 


LeGRANDE W. JONES & CO., 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


COME AND DEVELOP A DAIRY FARM. 
Benton and Washington Counties, 
Ark., and Delaware and Adair Coun- 
ties, Okla., offer a special inducement 
for this industry. Diversified farming 
is the basis of wealth and dairy prod- 
ucts one of the factors. Long grow- 
ing season for pasturage, good soft 
water, market all favorable to-this end. 
City properties, small tracts, large 
ranches for sale by lL. P. MOSS, 
Office, Commercial Hotel, Box 281. 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


FOR SALE. 


10-acre fruit farm, 1% miles from Ne- 
osho, Mo.; nice new 5-room house, good 
well and pump, small barn; 8 acres 
Moore’s Early grapes, 5 acres orchard, 2 
acres pasture, 2 dozen White Leghorn 
chickens, one Jersey cow, horse and bug- 
gy, and this year’s crop if taken at once. 

R. B. RUDY, Neosho, Mo. 
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NO MATTER WHERE YOU GO 


A few good mares on your land will help 
with the work and pay you a clean profit 
in colts if you breed to a good stallion or 
jack. The only paper that gives the 
farmer real help with his horse stock is 
the 

American Breeder, Kansas City, Mo. 

Send for sample, mentioning “Current 
Events.” 


When You Buy Oils 
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Look for this Star 


It is the Texaco mark of quality. 
You will save money by buying 
any oil or petroleum produet 
bearing the Texaco star. 

SOME OF OUR PRODUCTS ARE 
‘Texaco Illuminating Oils, Texaco Gasolines, 


Texaco Motor Oils, Texaco Lubricants, 
Texaco Greases, Texaco Roofing 


The Texas Company 
Distributing points throughout the 
country. 
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$7.50 A YEAR 


Buys our Accident and Health Policy, 
which pays $3,500.00 for loss of life 
or serious dismemberment; increasing 
10 per cent a year until 50 per cent 
has been added, but no increase in 
cost. Also provides $20 to $40 a week 
for loss of time; hospital benefits and 
$100. Emergency relief fund if sick or 
hurt away from home. Company in 
business ‘22 years; assets over one 
million dollars. Details on request. 


Cc. A. JAMISON, Gen. Agzst., 
8058S Fletcher Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


An up-to-date Job Printing Plant, Cyl- 
inder, Embossing and Job Presses. Large 
quantity of body and jobbing type and fix- 
tures. Will sell at lowest price or ex- 
change for clear farm or timber lands. 
Plant can be run profitably where now lo- 
cated. Address 


Robert A. Moore, Springfield, Mo. 
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A BARGAIN 


200 acres, all tillable, part bottom, 
fair buildings, orchard, good water; 160 
acres fenced; 40 acres good timber; 5@ 
acres cultivated last year; paid $400 
rent. Owner needs money; will sell for 
$4,000, half cash. Other bargains. 


PORTER LAND CO., Horatio, Sevier County, Ark. 
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AMORET, MISSOURI 


Located in Bates County, on K. C. S. Ry., 
69 miles south of Kansas City. Population 
600. Surrounded by a fine grain and live 
stock producing country. Ships 75,000 bush- 
els of apples. Write usabout farm landsin 
this rich corn belt. 


BOWMAN & COMPANY, AMORET, MISSOURI 


See Southwest Louisiana. 


Rich, productive soil, prairie 
and denuded timber lands; cheap. 
Fine for stock, citrus fruits, corn, 
potatoes and other crops. 

Healthful conditions, pure wa- 
ter, fine schools, splendid roads. 
Rail and water transportation. 
For information write 


Leon Chavanne, 


Lake Charles, La. 
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GENTRY, BENTON COUNTY, 
ARKANSAS, 

Come to Gentry, in the Ozarks, alti- 
tude 1,450; finest of water; home of the 
Big Red Apple; a great shipping point 
for fruit, truck, dairy products, poultry, 
eggs, etc. A fine country for stock of 
all kinds; good roads, schools, churches, 
no saloons, no negroes; fine farms of all 
sizes, medium prices, easy terms. Write 
for particulars. 

GENTRY REALTY COMPANY, 
Gentry, Ark.. 
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Land Bargains in the Ozarks of Southwest Missouri 


We are closing out our interests in Missouri and on this account offer to sell all 
the land we own in any one section in McDonald County, Missouri, at the price of 
$3.00 per acre, on easy terms; 25,000 acres to make your selection from. 


You will never again have an opportunity to secure these lands at such a low 
figure. Especially adapted to the growing of fruit and to the raising of live stock. 
A good investment for any one. 


For further information call on or address 


McDONALD LAND & MINING COMPANY, © 


Rooms 201-202 Miners Bank Building, Joplin, Mo. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


FACTORY SITES FREE 


FREE FACTORY SITES will be donated to reliable industries. Track- 
age connection with all roads entering the city. Within two miles of 
business center. For further information, address 
C. W. L. ARMOUR, H. F. ROGERS, or R. R. CRAVENS, Trustees. 

Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


INDUSTRIAL. LUMBER CO. 


Elizabeth, Louisiana. 
Branch Offices 
Chicage, 1520 Steger Bldgz.; Wichita, Kan.; Temple, Tex.; Monterey, Mex. 
ANNUAL CAPACITY, 200 MILLION FEET. 


This eompany owns a large area of cutover pine land of excellent quality, 
suited for general farming, the production of forage and live stock, the growing 
of fruits and truck and all other agricultural pursuits. We will sell this land in 
small tracts to actual settlers. Write us for information, prices and terms. 


Industrial Opportunities 
Along 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. 


If you are seeking a location for the purpose of opening a farm, planting 
an orchard, raising commercial truck, raising livestock or poultry; or for the 
purpose of establishing fruit evaporators, preserving, pickling or vinegar 
works; or to build or operate tanneries, flour mills, grist mills, cotton gins, it 
cotton mills, woolen mills, cotton seed oil mills, fertilizer works; or to manu- 
facture pine and hardwood lumber wagons, agricultural implements, furniture, 
cooperage, fruit packages, boxes, paper stock, woodenware of every description; 
to operate a creamery or cheese factory: or to quarry building stone, or slate; 
or to manufacture brick, tile, sewer pipe or clay products of any description; 
or to mine lead, zinc, iron; or to engage in a mercantile business of any kind; 
or operate foundries, machine shops or iron works; or, if you desire to travel 
for health, for pleasure or for sport, for all of which there are splendid oppor- 
tunities on the line of the Kansas City Southern Railway, write to 


R. R. MITCHELL 


General Freight Agent Kansas City, Missouri 


Investigate Southwest Louisiana 


No blizzards, no sunstrokes, no floods, no drouth! Three 
erops annually. Rich prairie soil, well drained and immediate- 
ly productive. Excellent transportation facilities. Good roads, 
good schools, good neighbors. Wonderful opportunities. 


The lands I offer belong to me and I deal direct with the 
homeseeker. I have land for sale and for rent on very ac- 
eeptable terms. Illustrated literature and full information on 
request. 


J.B. WATKINS, Lake Charles, La. 


BAKER TENTS 
SAVE HOTEL EXPENSE 


If you wish to buy a real comfortable tent, buy a “BAKER” —it resists destruction. 
' We rent camping outfits, and solicit your order. 


BAKER’S Big Tent Catalog Sent Free on Request 
BAKER & LOCKWOOD MFG. CO. 
6th and Wyandotte, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Makers and Dealers in High Grade— 


TENTS) AWNINGS, HAY COVERS, CAMP FURNITURE, AUTO TOPS, JIFFY AUTO 
CURTAINS, SEAT COVERS, FLAGS, BANNERS, BAGS AND OUTDOOR LAMPS. 
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Good Farm Lands at Very Low Prices 


and on Easy Terms in 


Sevier and Howard Counties, Arkansas, 
along the De Queen and Eastern Railroad. 


The Dierks Lumber & Coal Company has thousands of acres of fine 


bottom lands and uplands for sale to actual ‘settlers. 


These lands are 


good for all agricultural purposes and are specially adapted to the culti- 
vation of corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, sorghum, ribbon cane, millet, 
cotton, cowpeas, peanuts, sweet and Irish potatoes, and all kinds of 


commercial garden truck. 


They are splendidly adapted to the grow- 


ing of fine commercial fruits, including peaches, apples, plums, grapes, 


strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, dewberries, etc., 
quantities are produced and marketed. For the raising o 


section of country is unexcelled. 


of which great 
f livestock this 


An ideal location for a home, located in the Ozark foothills, hav- 
ing a splendid climate, good health and pure water in abundance. 


Lands sold in tracts from t 
$5.00 to $15.00 per acre. 


wenty acres up at prices ranging from 


Terms: A small cash payment down, balance in six equal annual 


payments. 


For further information, call on or write to 


FRED J. LEEPER, Sales Agent, 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Published Quarterly by the Immigra- 
tion and Industrial Department of 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 


Circulation Guaranteed to Average 
10,000 Copies Each Issue. 


Advertising Rates in Current Events 
Effective After January 1, 1915. 


SINGLE INSERTIONS. 
1 inch, single column, one time.$ 2.00 
4 inch, single column, one time. 7.50 
8 inch (% page), one time. 15.00 
16 inch, or one page, _ one time. 30.00 
Classified Land offerings and Hotel 
notices, 20c per line. : 


Fourteen Agate lines to the inch. Pages 
are 5/¢x8'4 (magazine size ), containing two 
13% em 8-inch columns, of 112 lines each. 

On annual contracts for one-half page or 
more, cuts and illustration willbe furnished 
without additional charge. Two inch and 
larger advertisements may be run in double 
column. Bills for advertising will be ren- 
dered at the publication date of each issue. 


All checks, remittances, etc., payable to 
H. VISSCHER, Treas. K. C. S. Ry. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

ADDRESS 
Editor Current Events, 


Kansas City Southern Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


DeQueen, Arkansas. 


Folding Paper Boxes 


and Cartons 
For All Purposes 


Neat Packages will Help You 
Market Your Products 


Write us what you have to 
sell and we will send you 
samples for your inspection. 


CARTONS FOLDING PAPER 

FOR BOXES FOR 
BUTTER 
APPLES LAUNDRIES 
EXTRACTS DRY GOODS 
COFFEE CLOTHING 
TEA d 
SPICES ae 
Patent Medicines SHIPPING BOXES 
CHEMICALS of all kinds 
Toilet Preparations for 

and 


Commodities of every 


kind. 


Parcel Post 


THE BURD & FLETCHER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Capacity, Two Million Boxes per Day. 
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The Garden of the Ozarks. 


Joplin News-Herald, May 9, 1915. 


This is a story of the Arkansas “hill” 
country. It embraces a strip of the Ozarks 
(named by De Soto in the sixteenth century 
Aux Arcs, or beautiful hills), the most 
abused and maligned and misunderstood sec- 
tion of country in the middle West. It is 
today one of the richest and most pro- 
ductive sections of land in the United States. 

Strawberries, peaches, apples, cherries, 
tomatoes, grapes, cantaloupes, blackberries, 
raspberries, cucumbers, beans, plums, 
shipped out to the world in carload lots by 
the hundred, marketed at top prices, tell the 
story of the industry of the Ozarks. 

At the present time every indication 
points to the year 1915 being the record 
year in all lines of production of these 
diversified crops for this section. Weather 
conditions have been ideal. There is more 
acreage planted, the farmers are better or- 
ganized to handle their crops, and the farm- 
ers understand better than ever how to care 
for their crops and how to pick and pack 
and ship, and where the best market is 
found. 


Good Road Through the Country. 


There is now a winding rock, graded, 
graveled road running from Joplin south to 
a point fourteén miles below Siloam Springs, 
Ark. It has been built after years of agi- 
tation, work and the expenditure of much 
money. It has concrete bridges and culverts 
and drains. It runs parallel to the Kansas 
City Southern railroad. It follows streams 
and dips into beautiful valleys and over 
verdant hills. It was built as a practical 
proposition to solve the transportation prob- 
lem to get this great crop of fruits to the 
railroads and to the markets at the lowest 
possible cost and with the least possible 
damage to the fruits and garden vegetables. 

This road runs through Saginaw, Tipton 
Ford, Neosho, McElhaney, Goodman, Ander- 
son, Lanagan, Noel, crosses the Arkansas 
line and winds through Sulphur Springs, 
Gravette, Decatur, Gentry and Siloam 
Springs. These are not so much towns and 
cities as they are communities. Town limits 
chiefly mark taxation boundaries, school 
and church centers and railroad shipping 
points. The men who live in the towns own 
lands farther out, eight and ten and fifteen 
miles from the railroad. 

The farmers in this region are not rais- 


ing so much. corn and wheat and alfalfa, 
because they find they can get the greatest 
amount of efficiency out of their land by 
raising the crops mentioned. They don’t 
all run into strawberries because some 
years the strawberry crops fail. They don’t 
always raise peaches, because a late frost 
sometimes wipes out a peach crop. And 
some years apple trees will refuse to bear, 
no matter how much pruning and spraying 
is done. 


Farmers Sclve Own Problems. 

These farmers have not received much help 
from railroads, from government experi- 
ment stations, university professors, or 
state horticulture or agricultural boards. 
They mostly have solved their own problems 
from experience. They know how to spray 
and prune. They have organized into asso- 
ciations so as to market their crops in com- 
bine and in this way make carload lots that 
can be sold on the track. They appoint one 
of their number as the selling agent. In 
this way they avoid the clutches of the 
commercial pirates known as commission 
men. 

For example, when the Anderson, Mo., 
strawberry men wanted to diversify their 
crop, so as to be protected in an off year 
of strawberries, they discussed the possi- 
bilities from other crops. They finally de- 
cided that grapes could be raised in that 
particular section at a big profit. They had 
seen grape vineyards on a small scale there 
produce abundant crops. 

A committee was named from the asso- 
ciation to make an investigation of the 
grape industry, the method of planting, 
pruning, packing, the best variety of com- 
mercial grapes, and sundry other matters. 
The secretary of the association studied the 
market problem. At the meeting of the 
association reports were made. The asso- 
ciation bought in bulk, after close bargain- 
ing, at a minimum price, 70,000 grape plants 
of the particular variety they decided would 
best suit their soil and climate. Next year 
the first crop is due from this 135 acres of 
grapes, and the question of the judgment 


of these men will be decided. 


Gravette Went in for Cantaloupes. 
At Gravette, Ark., the association de- 
cided on cantaloupe culture. They found 
that they could grow a cantaloupe with a 
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flavor more luscious than any known pro- 
duct. They shipped about thirty carloads 
last year. But their crop was late and it 
hit the market when Texas and Oklahoma 
crops were abundant, when the Rocky. Ford, 
Colo., product was being poured on the mar- 
ket. They didn’t get the best prices, and 
this year the acreage of melons has dropped 
off considerably. 


Farmers in this region had a tendency at 


one time to specialize. It was easier to 
handle strawberries, or apples, or peaches 
exclusively. But crops were not sure. There 
were off years and they had to be protected. 
For that reason they use small acreage. 
A five or ten-acre berry patch is about as 
much as one farmer can handle alone. Add 


to this five or ten acres of peaches or apples, — 


an acre of tomatoes, another of beans or 
cucumbers and other small crops, the care 
of a couple of cows and some chickens and 
the farmer has about all he can attend to. 
His table is supplied from the farm and his 
over-production can be marketed. He is 
sure to get enough over-product in some line 
so that he can maintain a bank account and, 
generally, a Ford auto. 


There Are No “Kings” Here. 


There are no “kings” in the section. Per- 
haps one exception can be mentioned, and 
that exception is E. N. Plank of Decatur. 

Mr. Plank eighteen years ago worked as a 
railroad mail clerk out of Kansas City. His 
health was failing and a doctor told him to 
“get out in the country.” . Mr. Plank had 
saved about $1,100. He borrowed a little 
more and bought 200 acres of rough timber 
land near Decatur. He built a log house 
from clearance timber. He paid $6.00 an 
acre for his land. He went into fruit grow- 
ing. 

Mr. Planks’ soil is so rocky there is not 
a place on the farm where the foot can be 
set down and not be on rocks. He was 
called “crazy” by his neighbors when he 
planted peach trees and started growing 
fruits. To make a long story short, Mr. 
Plank today owns 840 acres of land worth 
about $50 an acre. He has 550 acres of fine 


Elberta peach trees, eighty of strawberries, - 


being the biggest single strawberry field in 
the entire Ozarks, and thirty acres of black- 
berries. His home is on the farm in the 
midst of his peach orchards and is a fine, 
big, modern house, with many large out- 
buildings and cottages for the men he em- 
ploys. 


His Motto of Success “Hard Work.” 


Mr. Plank has affiliated with the Ozark 
fruit growers’ association and through this 
organization he markets his crops in car- 
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load lots. His motto is “hard work.” He 
has had bad years, years when there were 
no crops. For instance, in 1911 his crops 


- failed, but he still had about $15,000 in the 


bank, surplus from former years, and there 
were no mortgages on his farm. 

Mr. Plank never attended an agricultural 
college. He does not affiliate with govern- 
ment experiment stations. He does not fol- 
low farm magazine guides on caring for his 
crops. He has studied his crops with his 
own eyes. He has done his own experiment- 
ing. He knows how to spray and when to 
spray. He knows what to plant and when 
to plant, and, chiefest of all, he knows how 
to sell his product and where to sell it so 
as to get the top prices. 


“Getting the market is the farmers’ prob- 
lem,” said Mr. Plank recently. “No man 
would manufacture shoes unless he could 
sell them at a profit in keeping with his in- 
vestment, risk, etc. The small farmer has 
to co-operate through organization. In that 
way he can bulk his crops with his neigh-. 
bors and together through a common selling 
agent they can get the best prices, or at 
least prices that will leave a profit.” 


Could Be Great Dairy Country. 

Farmers in this region realize they have 
land that is specially adaptable for a great 
dairy country. Good forage crops can be 
raised in the bottom lands and along the 
hillsides grass grows in prolific abundance. 
But the dairying business has not been built 
up because there are no facilities for mar- 
keting. There are no creameries and to get 
milk or cream to Joplin, Pittsburg, Kansas 
City or other points would necessitate a de- 
lay that would be disastrous to the product. 


Some day, it is believed, the dairy indus- 
try will be developed. It is one that lasts 
all through the year, winter and summer, 
and there are good returns when the cost 
of feeding and watering stock is at a mini- 
mum, as in this country, where stock can 
graze for nine months in the twelve. 

A resume of the strawberry outlook ob- 
tained from the shipping offices on estimates 
for the present year gives the following 
expected shipments: Neosho, 130 cars; Mc- 
Elhaney, 10; Goodman. 8; Aroma, 8; Ander- 
son, 70; Noel, 4; Sulphur Springs, 20: De- 
catur, 40; Gravette, 5; Gentry, 4; Siloam 
Springs, 10. Shipping began about May 12. 


Gentry Sent Out 152 Cars of Apples. 


At Gentry, Ark., 152 cars of apples were 
loaded last year. The crop will not be as 
heavy this year for the Ben Davis variety 
of apples has decided this is their year to 
rest. Every so often apples will not bear. 


yy 


_ trees line the right of way. 
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Ben Davis, however, is not the leading 
variety grown, for the Jonathan surpasses 
as a commercial apple. The Arkansas Black 
Twig is also a popular apple grown in 
abundance here. 


Around Gentry the apple orchards rival 
in beauty the orange groves of Southern 
California and Florida. For miles and miles 
the traveler passes through apple orchards. 
On both sides of the railroad the stately 
In springtime, 
when the trees are in bloom, the fragrance 
of the blossoms perfumes the air for miles. 
Their snowy beauty makes the trees seem 
snow laden. Few places in the world can 
offer a more impressive sight than these 
miles of blossom-covered apple trees. 


Illustration of Diversified Crops. 

Decatur, Ark., is a center for diversified 
crops. It is here that Mr. Plank’s big farm 
is situated. An example of diversity of the 
crops is given in the official railroad ship- 
ments from this little town of 500 souls last 
year. The peach crop was very light be- 
cause of the early killing frosts. By express 
there were shipped: Apples, 3,800 crates; 


_Strawberries, 2,332 crates; tomatoes, 4,519; 


blackberries and _ huckleberries, 5,161; 
peaches, 1,451; cucumbers, 456; beans, 23,- 
455; plums, okra, asparagus, cantaloupes, 
cherries and green peppers, 2,500, making a 
total of 43,674 crates. There were seven- 
teen carloads of strawberries, eighty-eight 


’ carloads of apples and five of evaporated 


apples, twenty-four carloads of canned 
goods, eight of live stock, eight of wood, 
two of vinegar and only one car of wheat. 
The estimate of the value of these crops is 
placed at $103,402. 


It’s Bound to Be a Healthy Place. 


Any place where people are so well fed 
with clean, wholesome, fresh food products, 
where the water springs in such fresh pure- 
ness from almost every ten acres of ground, 
where the air is pure and fresh and sweet, 
sifted through the green trees, is bound to 
be healthy. 

Nature has been more than generous with 
the Ozarks. She made them while in play- 
ful mood on a springtime day, breaking the 
vast tableland by erosion into hundreds of 
ridges, covered with forests and traversed 
by countless streams. The streams are 
peopled with fish upon whose numbers the 
poaching of anglers has made little impres- 
sion, and in the trees the robin and blue jay 
and thrush and mocking bird, and many 
other birds have builded countless nests. 

Another peculiar thing about the Ozark 
country is that there is no “foreign element” 
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or communities of foreign peoples there. 
The population is made up of ‘native stock.” 
Recently there was much talk of bringing 
settlements of Belgians to the Ozarks to 
take up uncultivated lands. Whether or not 
Belgians or other foreigners could take this 
rough land and make it as productive as the 
native Americans is doubtful. 


Natives Are the Real Pioneers. 


The foreign settlements in various parts 
of the nation have never been known as 
pioneers. They have never gone into the 
rough country and hewn from the forest a 
productive land such as is the Ozarks. at 
the present time. It is possible that they 
could settle, scattered out amongst the 


_ native element, and by copying after them 


help build up the country. They are, per- 
haps, more thrifty, more saving, more prone 
to take advantage of by-products and to 
intensify production. In that respect they 
could teach as much as they would learn. 

There are hundreds, yes, thousands, of 
acres of undeveloped land in this section. 
The soil is rich, the streams are plentiful. 
It is the garden spot of the middle West. 
The market problem is being solved, and as 
greater centers of industry are building up, 
such as) St. Louis, Kansas City, “Joplin; 
Springfield, Oklahoma City, Fort Smith and 
many other thriving cities, the market is 
being made larger and larger and the field 
for the output is drawn closer and closer to 
the supply. 


Do Not Have Full Faith in City Men. 


An intimate relation with these farmers 
up and down the line will convince the city 
men who are always after the farmers’ 
trade that the farmer does not believe the 
city men have always tried to help in the 
way they should toward solving the farm- 
ers’ problems. The farmer is not so much 
concerned about city advice on how to raise 
his crops as he is on how to sell them. He 
doesn’t seek to raise the price of the product 
to the city man, but to solve the “go-be- 
tween” problem. 

The experience of the farmer in the city 
has been largely with commission mer- 
chants. The experience has in most cases 
been disastrous to the farmer. He has 
come to believe that most commission men 
are of the pirate class. Whether this is 
rightful or not is a.question, but it’s the 
farmers’ belief. 

By associations they are able to better 
handle their market. An example of this is 
given as typical in Anderson, Mo., where 
the association is not affiliated with. the 
Ozark Fruit Growers, but is a single organ- 
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ization. W. Ed. Roarke has been secretary 
and selling agent for the association for 
ten years. He is also a farmer and pro- 
ducer. He knows the fruit market all over 
the middle West and up into Canada. He 
knows “the trade.” He knows commission 
merchants and what they are worth. He 
knows how to sell to them. Also they know 
Mr. Roarke. They know that when he sells 
them a car of berries by wire they will get 
just what they specify. 
when he sells to a commission man in De- 
troit, Chicago, Dubuque, Denver, Kansas 
City or St. Louis that he will get a check 
for exactly what he specified the car would 
cost. Unless he does know this he does not 
“start the car rolling.” Many times he 
starts unsold cars rolling and sells them 
while they are en route. 


Experience of Small Farmer. 
The individual farmer, sending daily 
twenty-five, fifty or one hundred crates of 
farm products to a commission man and 
expecting to get the market price on the 
day his product reaches market fails to get 
it. The commission man tells him that his 
product arrived in bad shape, that the mar- 
ket was “flooded” or was “off,” despite what 
the reading of market reports in the daily 
and trade press tell them. 


He knows that 
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Prediction is made by farmers that the 
day is coming when they will maintain their 
own market centers, when they will not only 
organize for shipping and selling, but will 
have their agents in the trade centers to 
deal directly with the retail trade. 

The Ozark Fruit Growers’ Association 
already has been doing this. This associa- 
tion is a combination of the various asso- 
ciations in all the towns in the district, or 
almost all of them. During berry shipping 
season the association has its agents in De- 
troit, Chicago, Grand Rapids, Toronto, Can- 
ada, and other. centers watching the 
markets. If a car of berries isn’t sold on 
the track when it’s loaded it is sent to one 
of these agents and he is notified that a car 
is on the way. Before the car has half way 
reached its destination that agent has sold 
it in some town along the line at a top mar- 
ket price,.and is right on the spot when the 


car gets there and is opened to see that the - 


money is paid and that the berries are in 
the condition he represented them to be in. 
This is not only true of berries, but of 
peaches and other fruits. 

The Ozark farmers have reduced the art 
of selling their product to almost an exact 
science and the world in general is learning 
a few things it didn’t know before. 


The Country Gentleman’s Review of the Cotton Industry 


Some weeks ago, the “Country Gentle- 
man, published in Philadelphia, printed a 
series of articles describing the production 
of cotton in several of the Southern states. 
In the article describing cotton culture in 
Arkansas, the section of the state more 
especially interested in this special crop 
had apparently not been located, leading 
the reader to the conclusion that the de- 
scription pertained to the whole area of the 
state. The matter was taken up by the 
Business Men’s Club of Fort Smith, with a 
view to bring about a more correct under- 
standing of the subject. The Secretary, 
Mr. Geo. Sengel, prepared an article for 
publication in the “Country Gentleman,” 
setting the world right on the question of 
diversification of crops in Arkansas. 

The article and Mr. Thompson’s reply 
follow: 


Editor “Country Gentleman,” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sir:—The two articles in the “Coun- 
try Gentleman” by Mr. Barton Currie, en- 
titled “Blow Away Millions,” does the state 
of Arkansas a great injustice, because Mr. 


Currie leaves the impression that the whole 
state of Arkansas is contaminated with the 
cotton germ. 


I wish Mr. Currie had confined his article — 


to the cotton-raising portion of Arkansas, 
instead of including the whole state in his 
statement. 

I doubt if there is a state in the Union 
that can boast of greater diversification of 
crops than Arkansas, and because the cot- 
ton mortgage system prevails in what is 
known as the Black Belt of Arkansas, the 
entire state should not be included in that 
charge. 

Take the western half of Arkansas as an 
illustration: 
different from the southern and eastern half 
of Arkansas. We do not depend entirely 
upon cotton. We do raise some cotton, but 
the western half of Arkansas does not de- 
pend upon the plantation system, all the 
cotton that is raised is raised by those who 
do not hire help, and it is principally raised 
by white farmers. 

But you will find that the western half 
of Arkansas, in addition to cotton, ships 


The conditions are ehtirely — 


- 
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more fruit than any other like section in 
the entire South. 


In the western portion of Arkansas, bor- 
dering on the Oklahoma line, you will find 
two crops of Irish potatoes raised every 
year on the same land. In July, 1914, from 
the Fort Smith zone over $400,000 worth 
of Irish potatoes were shipped to northern 
markets. 


The second crop of Irish potatoes was 
planted on the same land and was gathered 
in November. The Irish potatoes of the 
second crop are the keepers and furnish the 
seed potatoes, not only for home planting, 
but shipments are made to Texas and other 
Southern points. 


We raise sweet potatoes, producing from 
200 to 400 bushels per acre. Thousands 
upon thousands of bushels are shipped 
every year from western Arkansas. 


The largest sorghum syrup plant in the 
world is located in Fort Smith, through 
the influence of the Business Men’s Club 
of that city. Thousands of acres of sor- 
ghum cane is being grown to supply this 
mill. The finished product is being sold all 
through the South. 


A big peanut butter mill and canning 
plant has also been added to the other in- 
dustries of our section, and hundreds of 
acres of peanuts are now growing under 
contract to supply this mill. 


No state in the Union produces finer 
strawberries, apples or tomatoes than are 
shipped from western Arkansas. We cut 
from three to six crops of alfalfa clover 
every year, besides the immense quantity of 
prairie hay that is cut, baled and stored to 
prevent importing from other sections. 


The diversified campaign that Mr. Currie 
refers to originated in the state of Arkan- 
sas through the Business Men’s Club of 
Fort Smith, and its success has been very 
great. If the cotton-growing section has 
not been benefited by this campaign for di- 
versified agriculture, the western half of 
the state that enjoys diversification of 
crops, and the feeding of ourselves from 
our own farms, should be given proper 
credit. 


Evidently Mr. Currie did not cover the 
entire state, for if he had visited the west- 
ern half of Arkansas and had not begun 
his story where the mortgage cotton grow- 
ing system begins he would have been sur- 
prised very happily over the existing condi- 
tions in western Arkansas. 

In this section of the state diversified ag- 
riculture is the rule and not the exception, 
and the mortgage system does not exist as 
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detailed by Mr. Currie. ‘The few who do a 
mortgaged business are in remote sections, 
far removed from up-to-date business meth- 
ods. 


In western Arkansas the mortgage sys- 
tem is not popular, and prosperity is to be 
seen that is not in evidence on cotton-grow- 
ing mortgaged farms. ° 


The hills and valleys of western Arkan- 
sas produce splendid crops of wheat, oats, 
rye, corn, alfalfa, timothy, German millet 
and wild grasses. 

Our people are engaged in raising cattle, 
pigs and poultry—the boys and girls pig 
and poultry clubs having been established 
throughout our entire section. Packing 
house facilities will be needed to prevent 
shipping of this live stock to Kansas City 
and St. Louis. Train loads of poultry are 
being shipped from the Fort Smith zone, 
bringing in cash when farm crops are not 
in evidence. 


Will you not do us the kindness of tell- 
ing the readers of the “Country Gentle- 
man” that there is a great area of Arkan- 
sas that does not belong to the cotton-grow- 
ing mortgage system, and that portion is 
western Arkansas, an empire within itself, 
where the negro element is not a factor in 
the civilization of our land, where the white 
farmer prevails, and the mortgage system 
is almost extinct? 

Two counties in Arkansas have more 
apple trees than any other two counties in 
the United States, according to the govern- 
ment census. More Elberta peaches are 
shipped from western Arkansas than from 
any like section in the South. 

The strawberries of western Arkansas 
are known throughout the United States, 
this being the pioneer section in the cul- 
ture of strawberries in the state. 


With the hope that you will give these 
facts the same publicity as was given the 
cotton mortgage system section of Arkan- 
sas, I am, 

Yours truly, 
GEO. SENGEL, 
Secretary. 
Mr. George Sengel, Secretary Business 
Men’s Club, Fort Smith, Ark. 


My Dear Sir:—yYour criticism of Mr. 
Currie’s article, “Blow Away Billions,” does 
not seem to take into consideration that the 
article itself dealt with the subject-matter 
of cotton and cotton production and not 
with the state of Arkansas and Arkansas 
agriculture. Your complaint is that Mr. 
Currie does not indicate in this article the 
diversity of crops raised in Arkansas and 
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the greatly different agricultural conditions 
in various sections of the state. 

In the series of articles under the head- 
ing of “Backbone of America,’? which was 
published in the “Country Gentleman” dur- 
ing the past winter, Mr. Currie discussed 
at great length the diversity and progress 
of agriculture in the different sections of 
the state of Arkansas. Had you read these 
articles, you would have known that the 
“Country Gentleman” has far from neg- 
lected the subjects which you complain are 
lacking from the cotton article. it is not 
stated in Mr. Currie’s article that the mort- 
gage system exists in the districts where 
diversified agriculture is the rule and not 
the exception. In his previous article Mr. 
Currie emphasized the fact that the mort- 
gage system did not prevail in such dis- 
tricts. It was not possible, nor did it seem 
necessary, in the scope of the cotton article 


The Ozark Trails 


The total mileage of wagon roads in the 
United States in 1914 was 2,226,842 miles, 
including the improved and unimproved 
roads. During 1914 improvements were 
made on 223,774 miles in the United States. 
The building of good roads progressed slow- 
ly in the southern states until about ten 
years ago, when the expenditures for the 
improvement of roads reached $23,000,000 
in 1904, covering 29,853 miles of improved 
roads. In 1914 the expenditures for im- 
provements in the southern states reached 
$52,000,000 and the mileage covered was 62,- 
790 miles. The number of miles improved 
in each state, in 1914, was as follows: 


Alabama, 5,491 miles; Arkansas, 1,085; 
Florida, 2,175; Mississippi, 345; Missouri, 
4,756; North Carolina, 3,449; Oklahoma, 499; 
South Carolina, 4,888; Tennessee, 5,354; 
Texas, 4,896; Virginia, 3,732, and West Vir- 
ginia, 541 miles; total, 62,790 miles. 

As long as animal power was the principal 
dependence for the movement of vehicles, 
the distance traveled was of necessity 
gauged by the endurance of the animal 
power. The distance traveled by the vehicle 
was short. For long distance travel the rail- 
ways or waterways were naturally pre- 
ferred, because a journey could be made in 
less time and with more comfort. The exist- 
ing roads were connected as a matter of 
course and it was entirely practical to make 
a journey from New York to San Francisco, 
by wagon, but there was so little of this 
kind of travel that it was not thought worth 
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to reiterate what we had already empha- 
sized in the “Country Gentleman.” 


We have given full publicity to your di- 
versity program in Arkansas in several is- 
sues of the “Country Gentleman” and have 
commented upon it editorially and there- 
fore we cannot see any reason why we 
should go to any further effort in reitera- 
tion. It is our purpose to report facts as 
they exist with reference to both social and 
economic needs, after the most careful and 
painstaking investigation, and if you have 
been reading the various articles in the 
“Country Gentleman” concerning the state 
of Arkansas I feel sure that you would see 
that your criticisms are not based upon a 
complete review of the articles which we 
have published in the “Country Gentle- 
man.” Very sincerely yours, 


H. A. THOMPSON. 


and Other Trails 


while to lay out and mark long distance 
routes. 


The development of the automobile travel 
drew attention to the condition of the roads 
as well as to the necessity for marking, post- 
ing, listing and mapping them.. A very com- 
plete system of routes between distant 
points has been worked out in the last few 
years to enable the automobile traveler to 
find his way to any point with little, if any, 
trouble. A general map has been con- 
structed, extending from ocean to ocean and 
each road or system of roads constituting a 
route is identified by letter and marked on 
the trails or roads. 


The more well known national trails and 
their markings are the following: 


A. The National Old Trails Road, extend- 
ing from Washington, D. C., to Los Angeles, 
Cal. Marked with red, white and blue 
stripes on the telephone poles. About five 
miles apart are the monuments placed by 
the D. A. R. to mark the Santa Fe Trail. A 
steel enameled sign is fixed at every turn 
and cross road. Work completed from 
Kansas City to Los Angeles. The sign post- 


ing will be carried on to Washington and 
Chicago. 


B. Lincoln Highway, from New York to 
San Francisco, marked with red, white and 
blue bands on telephone poles with letter L 
on the white. 


C. River to River Road across Iowa and 


‘* 
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GOCD WORK ON ROADS IN OZARK REGION. 


the Kansas City-Omaha Scenic on the west 
side of the Missouri to Kansas City. 

D. South Platte or Transcontinental of 
Nebraska from Omaha to Denver. 

EK. Ocean to Ocean Highway, from Ind- 
ianapolis, Ind., crossing Illinois through 
Springfield, over Hannibal and St. Joseph 
road in Missouri, the Rock Island Highway 
in Kansas and through Colorado Springs to 
the west. Red and black bands on the poles. 

F. Golden Belt Road, from Kansas City 
to Denver. Yellow bands on poles. 

G. C. K. C. & G. Road, Chicago to the 
Gulf, marked with C. K. C. G. black letters 
on white. 

H. “Mark Twain” Route, Chicago to 
Kansas City; Cannon Ball Route from 
Chicago to Hannibal; Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Road to Chillicothe, thence over C. 
k. C. & G. route to Kansas City. 

J. Projected route, Chicago connection 
to National Old Trails Route. 

K. Red Ball Route, St. Paul to St. Louis. 
Red balls on poles. 

L. Interstate Trail, Des Moines to Kan- 
sas City. 

M. Corn Belt Route, Des Moines to Kan- 
sas City. . 

N. Missouri North State Highway. 

O. Midland Trail, Kansas City to Mar- 
shall, Mo. 

P. South Cross-State Highway. Marked 
S. H. on telephone poles. 

.Q. Ozark Trails, Kansas City and St. 
Louis to Fort Smith and Oklahoma City. 

R. Oil Belt Trail, Kansas City to Kan- 
sas oil field. Marked black derrick on white. 

S. White Way. Kansas City to Colo- 
rado Springs and Denver. White bands on 
telephone poles. 


T. Midland Trail, Kansas 
City to Colorado Springs 
and Denver. Red bands on 
telephone poles, black and 
orange bands in some places. 


V. New Santa Fe Trail, Ed- 
gerton, Kas., to Lyons, Kas. 
Marked with Santa Fe Railroad 
trade-mark on telephone poles. 


W. Meridian Road, Winnipeg, 
Canada, to Gulf of Mexico. 


X. Sunflower Trail, Kearney, 
Neb., to Ellinwood, Kas. Y¥el- 
low bands. 


Y. Borderland Route, Dodge 
City, Kas., to El Paso, Tex., and 
Pacific Coast. 


Z. Colorado to Gulf Road, from Big 
Spring, Neb., and Cheyenne, Wyo., to Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Trinidad and 
La Junta, connecting with National Old 
Trails Road. 


THE OZARK TRAILS. 

The Ozark Trails Association, promoting 
a network of some 1,500 miles of trails in 
Southern Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, was organized in 1912 and since 
then has been wonderfully active in promot- 
ing the work of straightening, shortening, 
widening the existing roads, constructing 
new roads and building bridges and cul- 
verts. The activities of this association 
mark a new epoch in the history of road- 
making in the Southwest. Connecting 
roads had to be built in places and the 
whole system of 1,500 miles properly 
marked. A simple system of marking 
makes the route so plain that anyone can 
follow it and not lose his way. The mark- 
ing consists of white rings painted on tele- 
phone poles, trees and bridges and a copy- 
righted sign with green letters O. T. are 
shown. 

The Ozark Trails System comprises a 
highway from St. Louis to Joplin, via Rolla, 
Springfield, Aurora and Monett; a highway 
from Kansas City to Joplin via Nevada, 
Lamar and Carthage; another highway via 
Olathe, Fort Scott and Pittsburg, Kan.; a 
road from Pittsburg to Emporia, Kan., via 
Chanute, Iola and Burlington; a road from 
Joplin, Mo., to Wichita, Kan., via Colum- 
bus, Oswego, Neodesha and Fredonia; a 
road from Rogers, Ark., to Neodesha via 
Bentonville, Gravette, Afton, Coffeyville 
and Independence; a road from Afton to 
Bartlesville via Vinita; a road from Os- 
wego, Kan., to Muskogee, Okla., via Vinita; 
a road from Vinita, Okla., to Oklahoma 
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INDIAN CREEK AT ANDERSON, MO. 


City via Tulsa and Sapulpa; a road from 
Joplin to Siloam Springs, Ark., via Neosho, 
Goodman, Anderson, Noel, Sulphur Springs 
and good roads connecting Joplin and Neo- 
sho with Bentonville, Rogers, Monte Ne, 
Huntsville, Springdale and Fayetteville. 


Most of the roads included in the system 
are old, well traveled thoroughfares in ex- 
cellent condition; others have been greatly 
improved so as to conform with the stand- 
ard of excellence set and some are entirely 
new. The Joplin Special Road District, 
comprising parts of Jasper and Newton 
Counties, constructed during the _ past 
twenty years 180 miles of first class roads 
and expended $648,934 on their construc- 
tion. Other counties in Southwest Missouri 
and Northwest Arkansas have also made 
large improvements. 


THE TRAIL OF THE 
LONESOME PINE 


is the most recent comple- 
tion of road in southwest- 
ern Missouri. It is a rock 
road of standard make and 
width following the mean- 
derings of Elk River, dip- 
ping into verdant valleys 
and topping towering hills 
from the height of which 
can be seen miles of as 
beautiful scenery as can 
be found in America. 


The “trail” in Missouri 
is fifty miles long. It be- 
gins in Joplin and ends 
on the banks of Elk River 


on the Arkansas border 
line. South of the state 
line the good work has 
been continued through 
the western part of 
Benton County to the 
Oklahoma state line. 
In every mile of this 
road nature has placed 
a pleasing surprise, as 
the tourist whirling by 
in his automobile can- 
not fail to realize. 
Three years ago 
(1912) an association 
was formed in Joplin 
and incorporated as the 
Western Good Roads 
Association. The asso- 
ciation set out for itself 
the task of building and 
_ promoting a rock high- 
way from the Arkansas state line to Kan- 
sas City. Kansas Cityans joined in the 
movement and helped to promote the plan. 


The first stretch of the road was built 
and finished in 1914. It extended from 
Joplin to Neosho. It shortened the route 
to that city about three miles. Four miles 
of this road alone cost $13,500 and the 
entire road represents fully the expendi- 
ture of $30,000 of cash and the untiring 
work of unselfish road workers. The next 
movement was to build from Neosho to 
McElhaney, thence to Goodman, Anderson, 
Lanagan and Noel. 


Business men, professional men in these 
cities and the farmers en route joined with 
the Joplin roadmen and planned the route 
for the highway. They did not pick the 
easiest route but rather the best route, 
which was really the most difficult to build, 


FERRY ACROSS AN OZARK STREAM. 


« 
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BLUFFS ALONG ELK RIVER NEAR ELK SPRINGS, MO. 


The road is practically completed to a point 
on the Arkansas line two miles south of 
Noel. Provision has been made by the 
McDonald County Court for a bond issue 
to cover construction of a _ steel bridge 
across Elk River. Until this bridge is com- 
pleted a ferry boat at Noel, Mo., will carry 
vehicles across the river. 


The entire fifty miles of road represent 
an expenditure in the last two years of 
approximately $100,000. Some of this 
money came from the counties, some from 
special road districts, some from the West- 
ern Good Roads Association, but most of 
it from private subscription. Much of it 
from men only altruistically benefited— 
men with a hobby for highways. 

The road starting from Joplin dips at 
Tipton Ford into the valley of Shoal creek. 
Clinging to the west bank of this stream 
it follows the contour of the stream on 
an even grade, cutting along the side of 
precipices to the outskirts of Neosho. 

Going from the “City of Springs” the 
road rises from Shoal creek valley to the 
prairie plateau to the south and wends its 
way, still on grade, past prosperous farms. 
At McElhany it twists into the famous 
Ozark fruit country and both sides are lined 
with fields of strawberries and vineyards. 
At Goodman it pushes its way between the 
largest orchards in the Middle West. In 
one stretch it drives through 2,500 acres 
of the finest apple trees in the state. 


Leaving Goodman and_ still pushing 
southward, the white streak of highway 
dips downward again toward the famous 
Beaver Springs that announce the nearness 
of Anderson, metropolis of McDonald coun- 
ty. Here this highway noses along the 
murmuring waters of Indian creek. As the 
turbulent little stream hastens to join the 
Elk river, so the road forges through the 
thriving city until it meets the west bank 
of that historic stream. 


The restless river has in the ages of its 
history cut a great gash in the rugged 
Ozarks, and so the roadmakers cut another 
slice from the remaining sides and laid 
their road along the west bank of the river, 
following its every turn and twist to Lan- 
agan. 


At Lanagan the river takes a devious 
route through a beautiful, fertile valley, 
so the roadmakers turned upward again, 
twisting and turning to the apex of a moun- 
tain. And when this apex is reached the 
tourist will stop and gaze for miles over 
the most beautiful scenery the sun shines 
upon in its daily smile upon Missouri. To 
the east and south and north the eye vision 
stretches into a verdant valley and is hyp- 
notized by the sinuous winding of the spark- 
ling river. 

It is at this apex that one sees that 


“Lonesome Pine” standing in its solitary 
majesty beside the road. And it is from 
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‘this-one pine that the road has received 


its temporary christening. 
Starting again on the descent: to meet 


the river, the road builders are now cut- 


ting a white streak on the face of nature. 


Great bluffs arise vertically from the river 


banks. 


The road cuts into the bluffs, 
rather it nestles in the bluffs, for the 


‘ragged, jagged rocks stretch in a shed over 


the road. They rise fully fifty feet in the 


‘air and arch out over the road. And so it 
“runs in the shelter of the bluffs for a 


thousand yards and on into the beautiful 
town of Noel. 

A couple of miles south is the Arkansas 
line and the terminus of Missouri’s end 


of the road, but not the terminus of the 


road. For Arkansas citizens are not being 
outdone. From Gravette and Siloam 
Springs they are building north to meet 
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the road and take it down through the 
Ozarks of Arkansas... 

The stretch of road between Noel and 
Sulphur Springs is practically completed. 
Concrete culverts are in course of construc- 
tion. Before summer fairly begins the 
good roads system will be practically com- 
plete from Joplin to Neosho, Noel, Sulphur 
Springs and Siloam Springs and week end 
trips can. be made to these ideal summer 
resorts, which have ample accommodation 
for visitors who wish to stay for weeks or 
months. 

The roads from Kansas City and St. Louis 
to Joplin are old and well established and 
present no difficulties to automobile travel. 
Some of them need marking and in places 
need improvements to make them of stand- 
ard width and quality, but can be traversed 
at any time. 


Ozark Outings for Anglers 


There are persons who have tried under 
the most favorable conditions, and have 
failed to catch fish in Ozark streams. They 
have been patient and painstaking about it, 
too, looking up the proper phase of the 
moon in the almanac, spitting on the hook, 
and otherwise observing the forms and cere- 
monies that might be known to them; but 
they have returned home empty handed. 

“Yes, I had a nice time, they tell their 
friends with a tinge of sadness, “‘the Ozarks 
are beautiful, and the streams are the finest 
I ever saw—but you can’t catch fish there. 
Oh, yes, there are fish in the streams—I 
saw ’em; but they won’t bite.” 


Other anglers, thousands of them, go to 
the Ozarks and enjoy royal sport landing 
—or trying to land—desperately game black 
bass, rainbow trout, jack-salmon § (pike- 
perch, wall-eyed pike) and channel catfish, 
or carry into camp long strings of tooth- 
some crappies and “blue-gills.” 


What’s the answer? Just, this: 


Those who fail (not considering of course, 
persons unacquainted with the first rudi- 
ments of angling and who couldn’t catch pet 
fish in a hatchery pool) do not take into con- 
sideration one peculiarity of Ozark streams 
—their extraordinary and perfect clarity. 
Accustomed to fishing in more or less 
murky waters and where the fish, perhaps, 
have become used to noise and movement 
on the water above them, the unsuccessful 
anglers fail to appreciate the futility of 
careless tactics on a crystal clear stream in- 
habited by the wildest of game. An angler 
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may see a fish in the water and dangle the 
most tempting bait before his very nose 
without result, for the very patent reason 
that the fish sees just as plainly as it is 
seen. When conditions otherwise are or- 
dinarily favorable, that is the one and only 
reason for failure to catch fish in Ozark 
streams. 


It may seem incredible to skilled anglers 
that anyone should fail to observe some 
precautions against alarming the fish 
sought; but there are many persons (some 
of them seasoned fishermen, too) who will 
go clattering over the loose stones that 


FISHERMEN’S YARNS. 
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BATHING BEACH, NOEL, MO. 


border every Ozark stream, choose a con- 
spicuous seat on the brink of a perfectly 
transparent pool, perform a series of more 
or less violent contortions incident to bait- 
ing a hook and throwing it into the water— 
and then wonder why the fish don’t bite! 
Not even a crappie is simple-minded enough 
to yield to an approach of that character, 
unless it is unalterably determined on sui- 
cide. 

As a matter of plain fact, the streams of 
the Ozark region are beyond compare the 
greatest waters in the Middle West. In the 
beauty of their matchless purity and the 
serene loveliness of the country through 
which they flow, there is nothing in Amer- 
ica in their class; and they are populous 
with the gamest of game fishes. The black 
bass (the small-mouth principally) is the 
most numerous of the varieties represented, 
and he is there in legions. In the coldest 
streams where bass are less numerous there 
are rainbow trout, and no less an authority 
than Dr. David Starr Jordan asserts that 
rainbow trout in the Ozarks grow to greater 
size and perfection than anywhere else in 
this country, not excepting their original 
Rocky Mountain habitat. Pike-perch are 
fairly abundant and are taken in large 
numbers and sometimes of great size in the 
early spring and late autumn. Channel cat- 


fish in this clear, cool, swift water are true 
game fish and stubborn and resourceful 
fighters. Crappie of two pounds and more 
are at times taken in the still pools of the 
larger and warmer streams, and sunfish and 
rock bass are everywhere there is sufficient 
water to swim them. In the less rapid 
streams there are yellow and black cats, red 
horse, buffalo and other varieties of lowly 
character of no interest to the angler in pur- 
suit of finny aristocrats. 


One glimpse of a little Ozark river is fit 
to bring tears of joy to the eyes of a fly- 
fisherman. If these streams had been made 
to order for his pleasure, they could not 
more completely meet all requirements. 
Romping over beds of clean white stones and 
sand, they turn and twist and double in their 
devious ways, here a brawling rapid, there 
a deep, shadowy pool under a ledge of stone; 
occasionally a fallen tree lying in the water, 
branches festooned with drift, and with a 
foam-flecked eddy on its down-stream side; 
shores of the deep pools generally open and 
free from any impediment to the back-cast, 
the “riffles’ shallow enough to permit 
wading if one is careful; raincrows croak- 
ing false predictions in the trees overhead, 
quails whistling in the neighboring corn 
field, squirrels chattering, flowers blooming, 
sun shining—surely there are no fishing 
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streams quite so perfect. And, of course, 
their appeal is just as strong for the bait 
caster. Either, however, must fish “far 
and fine” if he is to tempt a rise from the 
heaviest and wariest of the bass or trout 
loafing in the shade of the rocky ledge, 
poised in the eddy behind the fallen tree, or 


foraging for minnows in the riffle at the 


head of the pool. The bait fisherman, too, 
must use caution if he is to get his share 
of the sport. He will catch the largest 
fish by baiting with a minnow, taking up a 
position in or beside a riffle some distance 
above a pool, and “feeding” his line down 
with the current until the bait is swept into 
the deep water—when there is likely to be 
a flash, a swirl, and a smash if the angler 
doesn’t know his business and attend strict- 
ly to it. 

The black bass, trout and sunfish of the 
Ozarks rise eagerly to the fly. Bass and 
trout take live minnows, and the bass strike 
readily at wooden minnows and spoons with 
flies or pork rind attached. Pike-perch and 
channel cat also respond to inducements of 
minnows, alive or artificial, and spinners 
with fly or pork trailers. Crappie take 
small minnows and sometimes strike eager- 
ly at a very small spinner tipped with a 
minute sliver of pork. Crappie will take 
worms in the spring, and cat fish, sunfish 
and small bass grab them whenever oppor- 
tunity offers. Worms are almost impos- 
sible to find in the Ozarks, and should be 
carried in by visiting anglers. A hundred 
minnows can be captured in twenty minutes 
by setting a glass trap, baited with 
cracker crumbs, in the gentle current at the 
side of a riffle in almost any of the streams, 
large or small. The trap should be set in 
water deep enough to submerge it. The 
fishing season extends from March, when 
the pike-perch are “running,” to the latter 
part of November. Bass usually spawn in 
the Ozarks in May. The best bass fishing 
months are April, June, September and Oc- 
tober. Trout spawn in the fall—some of 
the Ozark natives insist that they spawn 
twice a year in that region, spring and fall. 

Some of the particularly good and easily 
aecessible fishing streams along the Kan- 
sas City Southern are: 

Indian Creek, upper waters, reached from 
Goodman, Mo. lower Indian Creek was 
famous fishing water until a few years ago, 
but recent agricultural activity near it, in- 
cluding the removal of trees from adjacent 
farm lands, has caused it to lose some of 
its former clearness. 

Elk (or Cowskin) River, reached at Elk 
Springs, Mo., or Noel, Mo., one of the most 
beautiful streams in the Ozarks. The best 


fishing in midsummer will be found in the 


‘upper waters, which can be reached by a 


stage drive of about six miles to Pineville, 
where Big and Little Sugar Creeks, trib- 
utaries, join. Between Pineville and Cy- 
clone there is fine fishing water, eight or 
ten miles of it. Butler Creek, which flows 
into Elk River at Noel, also provides good 
sport. 


The Spavinaw, reached from Sulphur 
Springs, Ark., yields a lot of fun with the 
rod, and there are rainbow trout in the little 
lake in the park in Sulphur Springs. Other 
streams, including Butler Creek, are within 
a few miles of Sulphur. ; 


The Spavinaw also can be reached by a 
ride or walk of one and one-half miles from 
Gravette, Ark. Ten miles from Gravette is 
the Osage River. 


The Illinois River and Flint Creek are two 
beautiful streams, alive with game fish, that 
are reached from Siloam Springs, Ark. The 
bass angler can find his fill of fighting 
there, and there are innumerable fine camp 
sites along the streams. 


The Illinois river also may be reached 
from Ballard, Okla., eight miles down the 
line from Siloam Springs. The river is one 
and one-half miles from Ballard. Ballard 
creek and McCoy Lake, both well stocked 
with game fish, also may be reached easily 
from that point. 


Ballard creek and Barron Fork may be 
reached from Westville, Okla., and both are 
fine fishing streams at that point. Ballard 
creek is two miles north of the town, Bar- 
ron Fork four miles southwest. 


Poteau, Okla., is the station point for 


Black Fork and Poteau rivers and Terral, » 


Long, Clear, Cavanal, Poteau and Horse- 
shoe lakes, all offering good sport with 
black bass and other game fish. 

From Mena, Ark., may be reached the 
Ouachita river, the Mountain Fork, the 
Cossatotte river, the Kiamichi river and 
Board Camp creek. All are swift, clear, 
mountain streams of spring water, famous 
as fishing places. 


From Mena immediately southward to 
Hatton and Wickes Station there are some 
of the finest fishing streams in the Ozark 
region. Here will be found roaring moun- 
tain torrents, too cold to be habitable by 
other fish than trout, and a number of 
large streams swarming with black bass, 
pike-perch, channel catfish and game of 
lesser degree. Streams are everywhere, 
and the angler can fairly wallow in sport 
of his own choosing, casting his lure, if he 
likes, into waters that probably never be- 
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BLACK BASS, SALLISAW CREEK, OKLA. 


fore wet a line. Bog Springs, reached 
from Hatton Station, and Baker Springs, 
reached from Wickes, are both health re- 
sorts and have accommodations for visitors. 
In the immediate vicinity of both there is 
good fishing and to spare. 


The White river, famous the country over 
as a fishing stream, is accessible to visitors 
to Eureka Springs, reached via the Kan- 
sas City Southern, connecting with the 
Missouri & North Arkansas railroad at 
Neosho, Mo. The M. & N. A. crosses the 
White river six miles north of Eureka, at 
a station called Beaver, formerly known as 
The Narrows. There is a_ picturesque, 
rustic hotel at Beaver, and the river, here 
found in its upper reaches, is within fifty 
yards of the station. Other smaller 
streams are in the immediate vicinity. 


Vacation dreams come true in the Ozarks, 
a land of smiling skies, natural beauty, 
ever changing scenery, crystal springs and 
streams, caves and cliffs, restful repose, 
splendid fishing, and outdoor exercise. 


THE O’JOE CLUB HOUSE, NOEL, MO. 

Mr. L. J. Richardson of Sulphur Springs, 
Ark., has recently purchased the O’Joe 
Club House at Noel, Mo., and will com- 
pletely renovate and improve the property. 
It is not yet known to what use the prop- 
erty will be put, but his hundreds of 
friends in Kansas City and elsewhere will 
be glad to know where to look for him 
when they go on their outings and fishing 
expeditions to Noel, Mo. 


The O’Joe Club was organized by a 
number of citizens of Pittsburg, Kans., in 
1894, and the Club House was erected on 
a bluff at the junction of Butler creek 
with Elk river, one of the most beautiful 
spots in the Ozarks. It was a famous re- 
sort with the Pittsburgers, who, sitting on 
the veranda overhanging the stream and 
watching the fish swimming in the clear 
water below, regaled themselves and each 
other with fishing yarns which were en- 
tirely original and more wonderful than 
any of those related at other places where 
fish ordinarily swim and occasionally bite. 
The fishes that got away were always big-' 
ger in Elk river than in any other stream. 


The Great Ozark Trail from Kansas City 
to Joplin and thence via Neosho to Noel, 
Sulphur Springs and Siloam Springs, 
where it will be known as The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, passes close by the O’Joe 
Club House to the ferry and more summer 
outers, fishermen and week-enders will 
come to Noel, Elk Springs and Sulphur 
Springs than ever before, and beyond doubt 


the Club House will become more popular 
than ever. 


O’JOE CLUB HOUSH, NOEL, MO. 
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The Fruit Crop of 1915 


A general estimate of the fruit and truck 
harvest of Arkansas was made by the editor 
of “Arkansas Fruit and Farms,’ published 
at Fort Smith, and dated May 15th: 


Bumper Fruit and Truck Harvest in Arkan- 
sas Now in Sight. 


“BHstimate on peach shipments, 7,000 cars; 
cantaloupes, 2,500; strawberries, 2,000; Irish 
potatoes, 3,000, and heavy express ship- 
ments of blackberries, cherries, plums, and 
other small fruits. There will also be a 
heavy car lot movement of melons and 
grapes, and this fall will see many cars of 
sweet potatoes shipped to northern markets. 
There will be several cars of “Cukes,” and 
tomatoes will also move, and it is predicted 
that the canners will. put up thousands of 
cases of tomatoes, peaches, apples and other 
products. The home canner will be kept 
busy the rest of the season on thousands 
of farms in Arkansas, canning the surplus 
for winter use. The girls’ canning club will 
sell a nice little surplus of their “4H Brand” 
of tomatoes, beans, etc. Arkansas will pro- 
duce the greatest diversified crop from 
orchard, farm and garden ever yet grown 
‘in this state. A better pack will be the rule 
and organized co-operative marketing will 
be followed generally. 

“Arkansas will also produce a normal 
apple crop, except in Ben Davis and Gano 
old orchards. We predict a 5,000-car crop, 
including car lot movements, and that 
handled by the canners, evaporators, vine- 
gar plants, and other channels.” 

This, of course, does not include the crop 
of Southern Missouri, Eastern Oklahoma, 
Louisiana or Eastern Texas. 


Strawberries, as usual, began to move in 
Southern Texas and Louisiana early in 
March. A frost about the 21st of March 
reduced the extra early crop about fifty per 
cent. The Louisiana growersexpected to 
ship about 2.000 carloads, This quantity 
was considerably,-reduced and reached the 
market later than usual. Northeast Texas 
suffered from frost to some extent, but not 
seriously as was anticipated. 

Southern Arkansas had a profitable straw- 


berry crop. The bulk of it, about 20 car-. 


loads, came from Horatio and yielded about 
$25,000. The berries sold readily at*prices 
ranging from $2 to $6 per crate, with an 
average price of $1,000 per carload.. The 
shipments were nearly completed about the 
15th of May. 


About a week later the berry fields in 
Crawford, Benton and Washington counties, 
Ark., and Newton and McDonald counties, 
Mo., became the centers of great activity. 
There are about 5,000 acres of berries in 
bearing condition in this section, the largest 
acreage, 1,000 acres, being in the vicinity 
of Neosho, Mo. The crop was handled by 
about fifty berry growers’ associations, 
about thirty-five of which have a member- 
ship in the Ozark Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Up to June 10th the three associations 
of Neosho, Mo., had shipped 105 carloads 
of strawberries. The towns of Aroma and 
Belfast have shipped 28 carloads each; Tip- 
ton Ford had 7 carloads, and. Seneca, 
Mo., 35 carloads. Including the express 
shipments, Newton county, Mo., will have 
shipped in all more than 200 carloads, yield- 
ing a revenue of about $180,000. 

Sarcoxie, Mo., expected to ship 80 car- 
loads, and large shipments have been made 
from Anderson, Noel, Goodman, McElhaney, 
Billings, Butterfield, Carthage, Logan, 
Monett, Marionville, Pierce City, Purdy, 
Republic and Verona in Missouri, and Avoca, 
Fayetteville, Farmington, Garfield, Johnson, 
Gravette, Decatur, Gentry, Rudy, Rogers, 
Springdale, Siloam Spring's, Sulphur Springs 
a..3 Van Buren in Arkansas. Southwest 
Missouri and Northwest Arkansas will have 
shipped mare than 1,000 carloads this year, 
against 748 -arloads last year. Eastern 
Oklahoma, Cenvzal Arkansas and the East- 
ern Arkansas uplands will have 1,000 or 
1,200 carloads also. 


The peach crop for 1915 promises to be 
an extra large and fine one. The East 
Texas crop, to be harvested between June 
15th and July 15th, is estimated to amount 
to between 3,500 and 4,000 carloads. A full 
crop will not be obtained this year, but ac- 
cording to the reports obtainable, it is “bet- 
ter than fair.” Marshall, Tyler, Winnsboro, 
Jacksorville, Maud, Omaha, Cooksville, 
Naples, Mt. Vernon, Mt. Selman, Chandler, 
Athens, Morton, Alto, Lindale, Bullard, 
Troupe and Overton will furnish a large 
part of the crop. 

It is roughly estimated that Oklahoma 
will have, at the smallest calculation, about 
2,000 carloads of peaches this year. This 
crop is considerably larger than that of 
1912, the big year. There are many new 
orchards in bearing. The Elberta movement 
will commence in the southern part of 
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named places: 
150 carloads, about 30 of which are Early 
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Oklahoma about July 25th and in the north- 
ern part August 1st to 5th. The Elberta 
crop will be packed entirely in bushel bask- 
ets. The Early Wheelers will begin to move 
about June 20. They will be packed in four 
basket crates and bushel baskets. Most of 
the shipments will come from the following 
Wynnewood, Okla., 125 to 


Wheelers; Ardmore will have between 60 
and 75 carloads; Comanche, 50 carloads; 
Ada, 75 to 100 carloads; Jones, 40 to 50 
carloads; El Reno, 200 to 300 carloads; 
Guthrie and Logan county, about 600 car- 
loads, 300 to be loaded at Guthrie; Oklaho- 
ma county, 250 carloads, nearly all Elbertas; 
Eufaula, 34 carloads; Checotah, 200 car- 
loads, Elbertas; Muskogee, about 100 car- 
loads; Tecumseh, 30 carloads; Elgin, 4 car- 
loads; Cement, 20 carloads; Jones, 50 car- 
loads; Tyrola, 5 carloads; Mustang, 75 car- 
loads; Wetumpka, 40 carloads; Perry, 40 
carloads, and Chandler, 25 carloads. 


Arkansas is estimated to have between 
1,700 and 2,500 carloads of peaches. The 
yield will not be as great as in 1912, but 
there will be a good average crop. Reports 
are incomplete, but as far as they go the 
following shipments will be made: Morrill- 
ton, Ark., 50 to 60 carloads, all Elbertas; 
Dardanelle, 85 to 100 carloads; Lamar, Ark., 
400 carloads; Alma, 150 to 200; Dyer, 50; 
Russellville, 150; Rudy, 175 to 200; Altus, 
80; Gentry, 16; Scranton, 7; Van Buren, 
400; Centerton, 50; Decatur, 60; Imboden, 
25; Houston, 5; Camden, 10; Greenwood, 65 
to 75; Loudon, 50; DeQueen, 25; Hope, 100; 
Coal Hill, 100; Dierks, 8; Plainview, 15; 
Hardy, 40; Rover, 15; Atkins, 15; Fletcher, 
6; Winslow, 6; Horatio, 50; Dover, 300 to 
400; Lowell, 25; Lockesburg, 20; Highland, 
800; Bentonville, 75; Benton county, 500; 
Washington county, 200; Rogers, 175; 
Avoca, 47; Garfield, 40; Siloam Springs, 84; 
Felker, 7; Gravette, 5 carloads. The fore- 
going is the estimate up to June 10, 1915, 
and this may vary considerably from the 
actual shipments. 


Southern Missouri, particularly Newton, 
McDonald,. Jasper. Lawrence, Barry and 
Green counties, will’ also have large peach 
crops. The earlier varieties of peaches will 
begin to’move about June 10, the heaviest 
shipments, mostly Elbertas, will move be- 
tween July 10 and the end of the month. 
Early peaches in Georgia (the Mayflower. 
Alexander, etc.) began to move in-carload 
lots on June 4th. 


Grapes in carloads will be shipped this 


‘year from Neosho, Mo., and considerable 


quantities will be shipped from Anderson, 
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Mo., Rogers, Monte Ne, Tontitown and other 
points in Arkansas. 

The Cotton Belt Railroad in Texas ex- 
pects to transport this season 720 carloads 
of tomatoes, 1,471 carloads of peaches, 8 
carloads of cantaloupes, 15 carloads of cab- 
bage, 108 carloads of potatoes, 78 carloads 
of watermelons. About 400 carloads of 
peaches are expected to come from Marshall 
on the Texas & Pacific Ry., and Montague 
county will have about 800 carloads. 

The apple crop in Missouri and Arkansas 
promises to be a large one. Mr. Lewis Erb, 
of Cedar Gap, Mo., May 11, 1915, writes to | 
“The Packer” as follows: 


“According to my idea it will be a long 
time before this country will produce a gen- 
eral apple crop as large as that of last year 
and for that every grower and dealer should 
be thankful. 


“As you may know, the apple growers, 
especially those of old Missouri, are pious 
men (of course there are some exceptions), 
and my advice to them is not to pray “Lord 
bless us abundantly,” for that means $1.50 
for No. 1 Ben Davis. It is far better to 
pray for moderate blessings or not pray at 
all and get $3 for No. 1 Ben Davis. Put it 
down as coming from me that whenever No. 
1 apples have to be sold for less than $2 
there isn’t a cent in the business for the 
grower. 

“But you want to know what the pros- 
pects are in Missouri. To tell you the truth 
I. don’t know. Missouri is a big apple state 
—got more apple trees in it than any other 
state in the Union—and it is likely that the 
Ben Davis—that best of all apples—in the 
northern part of the state had a good bloom 
and will therefore give promise of an abund- 
ant crop. At any rate, I have some reports 
to that effect. But when it comes down to 
Southwest Missouri and Northern Arkansas, 
what is called the Ozark Apple Belt, your 
Uncle Ben had only a moderate and very 
uneven bloom, so that according to my 
judgment it cannot produce exceeding 25 
per cent of an average full crop. It is true 
some trees, especially the young ones, had 
a full bloom and are now heavily set with 
little apples, and then you can occasionally 
find a whole orchard which indicates about 
a full crop, but in the great majority of 
orchards there can be found rows after rows 
of Ben Davis trees with not a single apple 
in evidence. Other rows, not far away, 
show apples only on one side or the other 
of the trees, and then again in close prox- 
imity you can find trees, in no better soil, 
very heavily loaded all over with fruit. Why 
this is so I don’t know, unless it be that the 
Ben Davis apple trees held a meeting in 
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our otherwise blessed Ozark section and de- 


cided unanimously on the order of a woman’s ° 


suffrage club, to go on a strike because of 
the abuse that has been heaped upon their 
offspring during the last few years by an 
unreasoning, ungrateful public. 


“Now, while what I have said is true of 
the Ben Davis ‘to my best belief and knowl- 
edge,’ I am pleased to announce that about 
all other varieties give excellent promise 
of full crops. The Jonathans, Missouri Pip- 
pins, Huntsman, York Imperial, Clayton, 
Willow Twigs, Arkansas Blacks, Mammoth 
Black Twigs are simply loaded with fruit, 
and the Ingram, that great late keeping 
apple, will have to be severely thinned to 
carry its fruit. Fortunately a very large 
per cent of these varieties have made their 
home in my orchards. The Ben Davis is all 
right, but I don’t believe in ‘putting all your 
eggs in one basket.’ Of course, the great 
bulk of apple orchards throughout this 
Ozark section are composed of Ben Davis 
and so the crop as a whole can only be a 
moderate sized one.” 


The truck growers of Southern Texas and 
Southern Louisiana have been very active 
during the winter and early spring months 


and winter vegetables, such as radishes, 
beets, cabbages, lettuce, etc., have been 
moving freely. The onion shipments from 
Laredo, Tex., have amounted to 3,724 car- 
loads. The winter cabbage crop has been 
out of the way for some time and the early 
spring crop is now moving from Lake 
Charles and other points in Southern Louisi- 
ana. The Texas tomato crop began moving 
May 15th and it is estimated will reach 1,500 
carloads. Early potatoes have been moving 
for some time from Texas and Louisiana. 
Southern Arkansas has been shipping some 
since June 1, but the heavy movement from 
the Arkansas Valley will begin about June 
14th. The Arkansas Valley crop has been 
increased about 25 per cent over the crop 
of last year. Early vegetables in car lots 
have been moving from Gillham, Ark., for 
several months, and other places have made 
numerous express shipments. Cannery stock 
has been or is being contracted for in large 
quantities by the canneries at Neosho, Mo., 
Decatur, Gravette, DeQueen, Shreveport, 
DeRidder and Lake Charles, and large acre- 
ages of tomatoes, sweet potatoes, peas and 
beans will be planted. The cantaloupe crop, 
it is estimated, will amount to several thou- 
sand carloads. 


The Zinc and Lead Mining Industry 


Zine ore containing sixty per cent of 
metallic zine in 1912 sold at $64.50 per ton. 
This, at the time, was considered an unusu- 
ally high price, and zine mines were con- 
sidered profitable enterprises. The year 
19138 and first half of 1914 presented con- 
siderable fluctuations in ore prices, but on 
the whole yielded a profit in good mines. 
The sudden outbreak of the war in Europe 
brought about a slump in ore prices which 
caused many of the less productive mines 
to temporarily cease operations, and at 
about the end of the year ore prices went 
as low as $35 per ton. Since then there has 
been a steady increase, bringing values up 
to $60 per ton by the beginning of May. 
After that prices went up in long leaps, first 
$70 per ton, then $80, $90, and by June 4th 
had reached $112 per ton. On June 14th the 
price was $135 per ton, metallic zinc or 
spelter selling at $500 to $550 a ton. 

It is unnecessary to say that all mines 
and prospects capable of yielding ore, all 
the old piles of tailings are being worked 
to the limit at the present. Zine ore, which 
is worth four times as much as it was a 


year ago, is worth going after as a matter 
of course. 

When the price of ore reached $100 Joplin, 
the town that Jack built, became enthusias- 
tic and started a subscription to bring the 
Carthage band to Joplin. By the time the 
uniformed players, instruments in hand, ar- 
rived in Joplin the price per ton paid for 
zine ore had reached $105. Before the first 
piece was played the price was $105.50; by 
the end of the second selection it was $106; 
when the program was half played $110 had 
been paid, and before the closing march was 
finished $112 per ton had been paid for local 
zine ore. It was reported that 700 tons were 
sold in one deal at a base price of $110 per 
ton. The average price for: ores between 
June 1 and June 4 was over $100 per ton, 
and one company sold approximately 1,000 
tons at that figure. 

The last month, April-May, has seen a 
wonderful revival in the zinc smelting in- 
dustry in the Joplin district. The smelters 
at Cherokee, Iola, Bruce and Pittsburg, most 
of which had been dormant for several 
years, have suddenly awakened, have under- 
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gone repairs at top speed and have been 


placed in operation employing half a thou- 


sand people. Several new smelters are to 
be built immediately. 

_ With zinc metal selling at $500 a ton, zine 
ore selling at $110 a ton and with a con- 
tinuation of the strength of the present 
market assured by future orders, which will 
take up the entire production of metal for 
a year, the values produced in the zine in- 
dustry will far exceed those of the gold and 
silver production of the United States. The 
value of the spelter (metallic zinc) made 
from the Joplin ores is valued at $120,000,- 
000. The greatest valuation of Joplin zinc 
ores was in 1912, when the value reached 
$18,000,000. The district produces about 
300,000 tons annually, and at the valuations 
of 1915 should reach a value of $30,000,000, 
and it is thought that under the stress of 
present conditions the output will be in- 
creased to 400,000 tons. 

Lead ore buyers were paying $75 per ton 
on a basis of 80 per cent metallic lead on 
June 20, 1915, and the lead market is 
stronger than ever. 

Pittsburg, Kas., June 8.—The old smelter 
days are back in Pittsburg. The zinc boom 
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in the Joplin district has been followed by 
a revival of the industry which gave Pitts- 
burg its standing as an industrial center 
twenty-five years ago. Smelter men who 
moved to the gas belt fifteen years ago are 
returning to the Pittsburg district. Plants 
long idle again are running seven days a 
week. 

The Joplin Ore and Spelter Company 
opened the old North smelters at Pittsburg 
several weeks ago under a lease. The plant 
had not been operated for nine years. One 
hundred and fifty men are employed there, 
and eight furnaces are being added. 

The Pittsburg Zinc Company resumed 
operations of its smelter plant several weeks 
ago. Work is in progress on additional 
blocks and furnaces there. The smelter at 
Bruce, near Cherokee, also was opened a 
few weeks ago. The construction of two 
or three new smelter plants immediately is 
anticipated. 

Coal operators and coal miners are en- 
thusiastic over the prospects. The demand 
for coal has been slow and the mines have 
been working irregularly. With several 
smelters in the field there will be a demand 
for coal which will keep the miners busy. 


The Natural Resources of the Country Along the 
Kansas City Southern Railway 


We do say that the Kansas City Southern 
Railway passes through a greater variety 
of soils, climate, scenery and natural re- 
sources, in proportion to its length, than 
any other railroad in this country, and 
the facts will readily bear out this state- 
ment. 

From Kansas City south to Joplin, Mo., 
about 155 miles, is an old, well-settled sec- 
tion of country, famous for its production 
of grains of various kinds, and its pro- 
duction of beef cattle, hogs, horses and 
mules. The feeding and fattening of live 
stock is one of the principal agricultural 
pursuits. In the same area extending 
from Amsterdam to Gulfton, Mo., and from 
Rich Hill, Mo., to Cherokee County, Kas., 
is a great bituminous coal field with a 
gross production of seven million tons of 
coal per annum. Scattered throughout this 


area are great beds of clay and shale suit- 


able for the manufacture of brick, sewer 
pipe and other clay products. Gas and 
oil have been found in many places and 
rock asphalt is also present. Some sixty 
thousand or more people are dependent 
on tthe coal mining industry, of which 


Pittsburg, Kas., is the financial and com- 
mercial center. Most of the country tra- 
versed is rolling prairie land, nearly all 
of it in a high state of cultivation, ex- 
cept where mining operations are car- 
ried on. 

From Gulfton south to Neosho, Mo., the 
line passes through the greatest lead and 
zinc mining district in the world. This 
mining district extends into Northern Ar- 
kansas, Kansas and Oklahoma, and has 
an annual production of lead and zinc 
ores varying from $14,000,000 to $18,000,- 
000. About 75,000 people are dependent 
on this industry in various ways. The 
land, where not mined, is generally in a 
high state of cultivation, being devoted 
to grain and live stock near Joplin and 
to grain, live stock, fruit, poultry and 
commercial truck near Neosho, Mo. Jop- 
lin, Mo., population about 48,000, is the 
banking center for this lead and zine min- 
ing district. 

Between Neosho, Mo., and Watts, Okla., 
is part of the great Ozark Fruit Belt, 
extending eastward about  seventy- five 
miles. It was originally a hilly, more or 
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less timbered country, replete with mag- 
nificent scenery. About five-sixths of the 
area, comprising Newton and McDonald 
Counties, Missouri, Benton and Washing- 
ton Counties, Arkansas, and Adair County, 
Oklahoma, is well suited and devoted to 
general farming and the raising of live 
stock, the production of apples, peaches, 
berries, poultry and eggs, and commer- 
cial truck is valued at three to five mil- 
lion dollars annually. There are said to 
be about eight million apple trees and 
three million peach trees in this section. 


The apple crop for the two counties in> 


Arkansas for 1914 has been estimated at 
one and one-half million bushels. In this 
region are several large fruit and vege- 
table canneries, vinegar factories, numer- 
ous fruit evaporators, distilleries, etc., and 
between three and four thousand carloads 
of fruits, truck, poultry, eggs and_ fine 
live stock are handled annually. Health 
and pleasure resorts are numerous in“this 
section, the most noted being Sulphur 
Springs, Siloam Spring's, Neosho, Monte 
Ne and Eureka Springs, Ark., and Noel, 
Mo. 

From Watts, Okla., to Heavener, Okla., 
is a section of country quite varied in its 
resources. The country, while more or 
less timbered, is undulating rather than 
hilly, except in the southern part, where 
several well defined mountains cross the 
country. While it sustains several good 
towns and the city of Fort Smith, with 
its population of 38,000, the country is 
still thinly settled as compared with the 
country farther north. Most of the land 
under tillage is devoted to general farm- 
ing, the raising of grain, corn, cotton and 
the production of live stock, though Irish 
potatoes, peaches, berries and commercial 
truck are produced in large quantity. In 
some years from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred carloads of Irish potatoes have been 
shipped from the Arkansas valley, and 
shipments of three or four hundred car- 
loads of strawberries and peaches are not 
uncommon. 


A bituminous and semi-anthracite coal 
belt lies between: Sallisaw and Heavener, 
extending northeast and southwest about 
eighty miles, being part in Arkansas and 
part in Oklahoma. The annual production 
of the Arkansas field is about three mil- 
lion tons, that of Oklahoma somewhat 
larger. The Kansas City Southern main 
line runs through part of this field, and 
the Fort Smith branch and the Arkansas 
Western branch are entirely within it. The 
presence of petroleum is confidently antici- 
pated at many places in this area, but 


has not yet been commerzially developed. 
Gas in enormous quantity has been devel- 
oped at Poteau, Okla., and has also been 
found on the Mazzard Prairie near Fort 
Smith. In the vicinity of Marble City 
and Bunch, Okla., are immense deposits of 
superior limestone classified as marble, 
and near Stilwell, Okla., along Illinois 
River, are chalk deposits suitable for the 
manufacture of cement. The famous yel- 
low pine begins near the Missouri state 
line and extends southward to within fifty 
miles of the Gulf. Close to the railway 
it has been cut out and manufactured. 
Hardwoods suitable for the manufacture 
of lumber, furniture, wagon timbers, im- 
plements, railroad ties, cooperage stock and 
other purposes are abundant at most sta- 
tions between Neosho, Mo., and Heavener, 
Okla. 


Between Heavener, Okla.,; and DeQueen, 
Ark., is mountain country, well timbered 
and watered. In this stretch of country 
are included LeFlore County, Oklahoma; 
Scott, Polk and part of Sevier Counties, 
Arkansas. About three-fifths and prob- 
ably more is tillable for the ordinary crops 
of this latitude, corn, cotton, grain of all 
varieties, forage, commercial truck and 
fruits and perhaps one-third of the till- 
able area is under cultivation. All of the 
land is good for stock raising and much 
of it, perhaps too steep in places to use 
farm implements, is exceptionally good for 
fruit growing. Originally there was much 
fine pine timber close to the railway.. Much 
of this has been cut out, but the numer- 
ous saw mills there now will manufacture 
pine lumber for years to come. Excel- 
lent hardwoods’ are abundant and there 
are good opportunities for hardwood mills 
making cooperage stock, wagon timbers, 
furniture stock, implement stock, handles, 
railroad ties, ete. 


Minerals of several kinds crop out in 
various places. At Page, Okla. is an 
enormous bed of asphalt (grahamite). In 
Polk County, Arkansas, and the adjacent 
Montgomery County are about forty square 
miles of slate in five different colors and 
of excellent quality. In Polk and Sevier 
Counties are well-defined veins of anti- 
mony ore, and lead and zine ores appar- 
ently are abundant. Manganese and iron 
ores are found in many places, and copper 
and other ores have also been found. In 
Scott County are vast beds of coal, some 
of them being mined. Prospecting for 
mineral ores is done from time to time 
and several gcod mines exist near Gill- 
ham, Ark. 
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From DeQueen, Ark., to Shreveport, La., 
is a section of country rich in agricultural 
The country is gently undulat- 
ing and the soil is exceptionally good for 
the cultivation of corn, cotton, alfalfa, all 
varieties of forage, grains and grasses and 
in time an enormous live stock industry 
will be developed here. The Red River, 
Little River and Sabine River bottoms are 
famous for their fertility and much of the 
upland is as good as bottom lands found 
in other localities. About one-fourth of 
the area is under tillage. The cities of 
Texarkana, Tex., and Shreveport, La., Ash- 
down, Ark., and Mansfield, La., are located 
in this region. Pine lumber is manufac- 
tured on a large scale and good hardwoods 
are abundant. Nearly all this region is 
underlaid with enormous beds of lignite or 
brown coal and good clays and shales are 
found in many places. They are well 
suited for the manufacture of brick, tile, 
sewer pipe and pottery of all kinds. Glass 
sands crop out in many places and glass 
factories are in operation at Texarkana 
and Shreveport. 

Between these two cities, and extending 
to Mansfield, La., is a great oil field which 
in 1913 produced 12,000,000 barrels of pe- 
troleum and is being extended north and 
south, as well as east. Gas wells of enor- 
mous capacity have been developed at 
Shreveport, Mooringsport, Vivian and Mans- 
field and numerous cities and towns are 
supplied with fuel and light from this 
source. Oil has been developed in large 


quantity in Sabine Parish, south of Mans- 


field, La., and many borings have been 
made north and south, say from DeQueen, 
Ark., to Leesville, La. In Sevier County, Ar- 
kansas, are asphalt beds and in former 
years salt was manufactured. © Chalk and 
cement clays in vast deposits are in Little 
River County, Arkansas, near Wilton, suf- 
ficient in quantity to run a 1,000-barrel 
plant 700 years. Another enormous de- 
posit of chalk is found about fifteen miles 
northwest of Ashdown, Ark. Cass County, 
Texas, contains immense beds of iron ore 
which are being mined in places. Other. 
deposits are found along the Sabine River, 
but are not yet accessible by rail. 


The country between Shreveport and 
Beaumont and eastward to Lake Charles 
supplies the long leaf yellow pine timber, 
used in all kinds of construction where 
great tensile strength is needed. About 
one hundred saw mills, some of them capa- 
ble of cutting 150,000 feet of lumber per 
day, are located in this region. The avail- 
able long leaf pine timber convenient to 
the railway will keep the mills in opera- 
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tion for about a quarter of a century. 
Along the Sabine, Neches and Calcasieu 
Rivers are great supplies of hardwood tim- 
bers, which in course of time will be manu- 
factuted. Farming operations at pres- 
ent constitute a minor industry, which, 
however, is growing to larger proportions 
from year to year. The land where de- 
nuded of its timber is being converted into 
farms, which yield good crops of corn, oats 
and other grains, cotton, sugar cane and 
forage of all kinds. As a forage-producing 
country it is unexcelled, and with its splen- 
did climate, abundance of good water, long 
growing season and open pasturage, can 
carry more live stock to the acre than any 
Northern territory. It is being rapidly 
colonized in several localities and in a few 
years will become famous as a live stock 
producing region. 

An oil industry was developed in the 
vicinity of Beaumont in March, 1901, which 
reached its maximum output in 1905, since 
which time there has been a decline in 
the production. The output is still very 
large and is maintained by boring new 
wells, which now cover a wider area. The 
oil refining industry is centered at Port 
Arthur and Beaumont, the oil being piped 
from Oklahoma, Northern and Southern 
Louisiana and points in Texas to these re- 
fineries. The largest sulphur deposits in 
the world are located about seven miles 
east of Lake Charles, La., and indications 
of other deposits have been found near 
Leesville and DeQuincy, La., and near the 
latter place are also indications of as- 
phalt. Immense deposits of rock salt are 
mined near New Iberia, La., but in the 
numerous oil borings in Calcasieu Parish, 
La., rock salt was also encountered. Pot- 
tery and brick clays of good quality are 
found in hundreds of places and fuel is 
abundant. Shreveport, Texarkana, Mans- 
field and Beaumont have large clay-working 
plants. 

The coast country of Texas and Louisi- 
ana lying south of Beaumont, Lake Charles 
and Houston is the great rice-producing 
section of the United States. Altogether 
about half a million acres of land are de- 
voted to this crop. Corn, cotton, sugar 
cane for syrup and forage are produced 
in large quantity, and much live stock is 
raised. Extra early vegetables are raised 
and shipped to the Northern markets, and 
within the past ten years the cultivation 
of oranges and figs has assumed commer- 
cial proportions. Figs are preserved at 
factories near Houston and at Beaumont, 
Tex., and at DeRidder, La. 

Port Arthur, population about 15,000, is 
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the Gulf terminus of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and is the point of ex- 
port for enormous quantities of crude and 
refined oil, lumber and export timbers, cot- 
ton and cotton seed products, wheat and 
mill products and packing house products, 


THE CEREAL CROP OF 1915. 


According to the report of the U. S. 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, dated June 8, 
1915, a wheat crop of 950 million .bushels, 
the greatest ever raised in any country, and 
59 million bushels more than last year’s 
phenomenal crop is indicated. This estimate 
is based on an allowance of normal impair- 
ment between now and harvest. Should the 
present conditions be maintained the crop 
may reach a round billion bushels, enough 
to provide 385 million bushels for export 
after home requirements are met. The 
average crop in the five years ending with 
1913 was 686 million bushels. The acreage 
planted in wheat in 1915 is 59,417,000 acres, 
in oats 40,193,000 and in barley 7,393,000 
acres. 
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The commerce of the port in 1913 
was: Exports, $25,254,482; imports, $2,- 
284,104; coastwise, $21,465,000; total, 
$49,003,586. The export, import and coast- 
wise traffic of 1914 amounted to $86,000,- 
000. 


etc. 


THE GREATEST COTTON CROP OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The greatest cotton crop ever grown in 
the United States was raised in 1914. The 
census bureau shows 15,873,000 running 
bales, or 16,102,000 equivalent of five hun- 
dred pound bales. By states, Alabama, 
1,750,000; Arkansas, 1,015,000; Florida, 
80,000; Georgia, 2,750,000; Louisiana, 447,- 
000; Mississippi, 1,244,000; Missouri, 81,000; 
North Carolina, 925,000; Oklahoma, 1,261,- 
000; South Carolina, 1,524,000; Tennessee, 
382,000; Texas, 4,584,000; Virginia, 25,000; 
all others, 63,000. ‘ 

The census bureau places the value of 
crop to the farmers at $704,000,000, as com- 
pared with $911,000,000 last year. 
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Colonization Work in. Western Louisiana 


Beauregard Parish, organized only three 
or four years ago, has been fortunate in 
.several things. It had and _ still has 
enormous acres.of splendid pine forests, 
from which the timber is being removed and 
large areas have been denuded in years 
past. The manufacture of lumber has been 
its greatest industry for nearly twenty 
years, and will continue so for twenty 
years more; but during its existence it is 
preparing the foundation for a still greater 
industry, the tillage of the land from which 
the timber has been removed. 


There are very few localities now in the 
United States where land, in sufficient acre- 
age, may be had to warrant organized 
colonization. The expenditure in an effort 
of this kind is necessarily large, and, as the 
land must be sold at very moderate prices, 
a movement of this kind is only warranted 
when a large acreage is available. The 
number of people resident in a given area, 
naturally determines the value of the land 
within that area. Isolation is the bane of 
life on the farm. The most expensive piece 
of land a man can buy, is a farm remote 
from railway transportation, from good 
roads and from a good trading town. It is 
expensive if taken as a gift, because it has 
no attractions to bring new neighbors and 


friends, lacks educational facilities and the 


amenities of social life; its lack of easy 


transport of the farm’s products places an 
embargo on them, which means a continu- 
ous loss of time and money. At the end of 
half a lifetime, the land is worth no more 
than was originally paid for it. 


Organized colonization is planned always 
to avoid and overcome difficulties of this 
kind. The selection of the location of the 
land is determined by its railway facilities, 
proximity to good trading towns, quality of 
the soil, climatic conditions, development 
of adjacent country and many other con- 
siderations. When land is to be judged by 
hundreds of prospective settlers it requires 
excellent judgment and practical knowledge 
of matters pertaining to agriculture to 
determine upon a location which will meet 
all requirements and insure ultimate suc- 
cess to the settlers. A certain percentage 
of these will fail to attain success, no mat- 
ter where placed, but if 90 per cent succeed 
it is not necessary to worry about the 10 
per cent who do not succeed, because the 
fault is in the settler and not in the land. 

A most practical example of the possi- 
bilities of colonization work is shown in the 
settlement of the cutover lands near Bon 
Ami, La., and Oretta, La., which are being 
rapidly settled up by farmers from Kansas 
and Missouri, through the American Farm 
Lands Company of Kansas City, Mo. Dur- 
ing the year 1914, this company sold, in the 
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vicinity of Bon Ami and Carson, 20,550 
acres at an average price of $17.50 per acre. 
There are now settled on these lands be- 
tween 325 and 425 people, between sixty- 
five and eighty-five families, who have built 
that many farm houses and have done an 
immense amount of fencing, well digging, 
plowing, etc. From 1,000 to 1,500 acres 
have been put under tillage, and more land 
is being made available every day. The 
settlement has two new school houses, a 
general store, post office, and twenty miles 
of new roads. Many of these new settlers 
have gone through their first year, and 
nearly all of them have done very well. 


The new settlement of Oretta, comprising 
about 26,000 acres, located near the town 
of De Quincy, La., is now being rapidly 
colonized. About 15,000 acres of this tract 
had been sold by February 15th, and at 
that time about 150 new people had estab- 
lished themselves on the lands. 
farms had been opened by the middle of 
March, and new settlers with their. house- 
hold goods and livestock are arriving every 
week. Farm houses are going up in all 
directions, the new arrivals hastening to 
get their land in shape for the crops of 
1915. Besides the new. ‘railroad station, 
Oretta has now two general. stores, post 
office, lumber yard and a number of new 
buildings going up on the townsite. 


The new settlers in this part of Louisiana 
are all farmers of practical experience and 


About forty 
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nearly all of them have good work stock. 
Deep tillage is the rule, and those who have 
been on the ground long enough to raise a 
crop, as at Bon Ami and Carson, are amply 
demonstrating that the productiveness of 
the soil has never been adequately realized 
by the local: farmers. The average land 
holdings among the new settlers are eighty 
acres per family, though some have larger 
holdings. Livestock raising promises to 
play an important part in the farm econo- 
mies of the new communities, and a large 
acreage is being devoted to permanent 
pasturage and the production of forage. 


In the ordinary course of settlement it 
would have required more than ten years’ 
time to bring this number of settlers on this 
land. The first settlers.would have lacked 
the opportunity for co- operation in. matters 
of mutual interest, and the enhancement of 
land values would have been very slow. The 
advantage’ of colonization work to the new 
settler in a new country lies in the fact 


that the colonization work will be continued | 
until the last acre is sold and under tillage. 


An ‘uninhabited area is turned into a well- 
settled district in less than a year’s time. 
Values, which did not .exist before, - are 
created by the settling of the people on the 
land, and the new settler soon realizes that 
the presence of many neighbors is a distinct 
asset, placing a value on land which was not 
there before. 


way transportation, 


lars. 
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The Counties and Parishes of the Gulf Coast. 


The shore line of the Mexican Gulf from 
the mouth of the Mississippi to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande is over seven hundred 
miles long and the coastal plain is about 
from fifty to one hundred miles wide. Near- 
ly all of this area is prairie land except 
near the mouths of the Brazos, Trinity, 
Neches, Sabine and Calcasieu rivers, where 
the prairie land merges into timber along 
its northern border. While a great area of 
land is yet untilled, it is, nevertheless, a 
section of country well provided with rail- 
maintaining several 
large commercial cities like Houston, Gal- 
veston, Beaumont, Lake Charles and Port 
Arthur, and a large number of smaller 
towns, all of which are prosperous and de- 
pend upon the local agricultural resources, 
local manufactures and mineral products 
for their development. It is a country of 
immense industrial as well as agrictultural 
resources and could easily maintain an ad- 
ditional population of more than a million 
people. The part of the Gulf Coast region 
reached by the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way is described as follows: 


VERNON PARISH, LA. 


This parish is about one hundred miles 
south of Shreveport, La., and about seventy- 
five miles north of Lake Charles, La. The 
population at the present time is estimated 
at 25,000, and the total valuation of prop- 
erty in the parish exceeds ten million dol- 
There are now eighty-five schools in 
the parish, most of which are open for a 
term of nine months in the year and the 
school population now numbers six thou- 


sand. The area is 1,367 square miles and 


the parish was created in 1871, its territory 
being taken from the western part of 
Rapides and the southern part of Sabine 
parishes, its western border being the Sa- 
bine river, which separates it from Texas. 
The water courses are the Sabine river, 
Prairie creek, Lanacoco creek, Brushy Cy- 


press bayou, Quelqueshoe, Comarad, Drake’s 


and Sugar creeks. The present transpor- 
tation facilities are supplied by the Kansas 
City Southern, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
and the Missouri & Louisiana railways. 
The general “lay of the land” is that of 
a gently undulating country, heavily tim- 
bered in large areas and interspersed here 
and there with small areas of prairie and 
alluvial lands. On the uplands or undu- 


lating areas is found the finest body of 
long leaf pine timber on the continent, 
changing into hardwood timbers near the 
water courses and on the alluvial lands of 
the Sabine river and the numerous creeks 


‘and bayous which traverse the parish. 


The soil of the uplands, in the main, is a 
gray or dark sandy loam, varying more or 
less in fertility and nearly all of it under- 
laid with a red clay subsoil heavily charged 
with iron. Compared with the rich black 
soils of Iowa, Illinois or Nebraska, suit- 
able principally for corn production, the up- 
land soils of Vernon parish could not be 
esteemed equally rich, but as their range 
of production by reason of the favorable 
climate is vastly superior, the actual money 
returns per acre from cultivated crops is 
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far in excess of anything that could be ac- 
complished in any of the states named. The 
alluvial lands are as rich as any other lands 
on the continent. They are found in the 
depressions and along the water courses, and 
are capable of yielding a bale of cotton or 
more, from six to seven tons of alfalfa, 
sixty to ninety bushels of oats, fifty to one 
hundred bushels of corn and proportionate 
crops of sugar cane, sorghum and forage 
crops to the acre. On the uplands the same 
crops are produced, but the yield per acre 
is somewhat smaller. There is a compensa- 
tion for the difference in the yield of field 
crops, in the fact that nearly all the up- 
land soils are well suited for the produc- 
tion, in commercial quantity, of truck of 
every description and of fruits which ma- 
ture early and are in demand in the North- 
ern markets. - 


The Kansas City Southern Railway was 
built through Vernon parish in 1896. Prior 
to that time but few of the natural re- 
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sources of the parish could be put to prac- 
tical use. Since the advent of the railway 
the lumber industry in the parish has as- 
sumed enormous dimensions, there being 
more than a score of very large sawmills 
in operation, giving employment to several 
thousand skilled and unskilled workmen. 
Lumbering is the engrossing pursuit of the 
greater part of the population, and a num- 
ber of prosperous towns depend almost ex- 
clusively on the industry for their main- 
tenance. 


The development of the lumber industry 
took place so rapidly that the farms in the 
parish were entirely inadequate to supply 
the quantity of foodstuffs for human con- 
sumption and forage for the livestock re- 
quired, and, though the number of farms 


has greatly increased, it is estimated that 


the import of foodstuffs and forage ex- 
ceeds in value the sum of $350,000 annually. 


The Towns of Vernon Parish, Louisiana. 


Leesville, La., judicial seat of Vernon 
parish and an important industrial center 
in western Louisiana. Population, about 
6,000; south of Kansas City, Mo., 668 miles; 
from Port Arthur, Tex., 118 miles; altitude 
above sea level, 238 feet. ; 


There are in operation within the city lim- 
its two large saw and planing mills and 
within two miles of the Court House is a 
third large sawmill, the aggregate capacity 
being 275,000 feet of lumber per day; a 
large stave mill, an axe-handle factory, a 
well equipped brass and iron foundry and 
machine shop, a cotton gin, grist mill, bot- 
tling works, brick plant, steam bakery, ice 
plant and cold storage, electric light plant, 
steam laundry, electric light company, 
waterworks, wagon factory, two newspa- 
pers, and a number of minor industries. 
The mercantile lines are well represented 
and the stocks are large and well assorted. 
There are in Leesville three strong banks, 
with about $500,000 deposits, and about 
twelve large mercantile firms and numer- 
ous smaller ones; a first-class hotel, costing 
$40,000, and four others; a new parish court 
house, costing $70,000. The high school 


and common school system is considered the © 


best in western Louisiana. The city owns 
the waterworks system, and has a fire de- 
partment. Several miles of concrete side- 
walks have been laid, improvements being 
made from time to time. 


During the years 1910-1913 the following 
named improvements were inade:. New 
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dwellings, 92, value $80,000; new brick mer- 
cantile buildings, 4, value $57,000; hotel, 
$10,000; waterworks improvements, $100,- 
000; new public school, $40,000; new con- 
erete walks, $40,000; new mercantile con- 
cerns, 7, value of stock $55,000. Shipments 
of surplus products in 1913 amounted to 
2,000 bales of cotton, 3 carloads of cattle, 
5,000 pounds of wool, 80 carloads of railroad 
ties, and 3,660 carloads of pine lumber. 


There are good openings in Leesville for a 
cannery, furniture factory, chair factory, 
fruit box factory, sash and door factory and 
a brick manufacturing plant. 


Pickering, La. Population about 1,200, al- 
titude 242 feet above sea level, south of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 676 miles. Nearly the entire 
town population is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber. The yellow pine sawmill of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, ca- 
pacity 150,000 feet per day, is located here. 
A branch of the Louisiana Central Railway 
runs from this point to. Cravens, a sawmill 
town in the eastern part of the parish. In 


-addition to the sawmill and planers there 


are in the town a hotel, general store, two 
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public schools, two churches and 
minor industries necessary for 
the comfort of the population. 
The Grannis Plantation Col- 
ony of about 500 to 600 people 
is located on the cut-over lands 
adjoining the town of Picker- 
ing. The colony has about 1,000 
acres in farms, including an ex- 
perimental farm of 240 acres. 
In the colony, postoffice address, 
Pickering, La., there is a hotel, 
general store, public school and 
a church. The products shipped 
from the colony or readily mar- 
keted at home have been live- 
stock, poultry and eggs, Irish 
potatoes, peaches, berries and 
early vegetables of all kinds. 


Neame, La., has a population 
of 1,500, an altitude of 275 feet 
and is south of Kansas City, 
Mo., 680 miles. The Central 
Coal and Coke Company oper- 
ates a yellow pine sawmill with 
a daily capacity of 150,000 feet 
here and the entire town popu- 
lation is engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber. The town has 
a general merchandise store, a 
hotel, church, Odd Fellows’ hall 
and a public school. 


Hornbeck, La. Population 450, altitude 
313 feet, south of Kansas City, Mo., 652 
miles. There are in Hornbeck five mercan- 
tile houses, carrying stocks valued at from 
surrounded by a number of good farms and 
two churches, public school, cotton gin and 
a yellow pine sawmill and planing mill, with 
20,000 feet daily capacity. Hornbeck is 
surrounded by a number of good farme and 
in addition to the lumber shipments, con- 
siderable quantities of cotton, cattle, hogs, 
poultry and eggs, potatoes, peaches, ber- 
ries and early vegetables are shipped from 
this point. 


Anacoco, Orange P. O., La. Population 
300, altitude 337 feet, from Kansas City, 
Mo., 659 miles. An agricultural community, 
shipping livestock, potatoes, poultry and 
eggs, cotton, berries and early vegetables. 
The village has a truck growers ’associa- 
tion, Hve mercantile concerns, cotton gin, 
church and public school. About 500 acres 
of new land have been put in cultivation 
during the year for the past three years. 


Rose Pine, La., has 250 inhabitants and is 
south of Kansas City, Mo., 684 miles. The 
population is engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, raising livestock and _ lumbering. 
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There are in Rose Pine three general stores, 
a hotel, two churches and a public school. 


BEAUREGARD PARISH, LOUISIANA. 


Until the year 1912 the territory now em- 
braced in Beauregard Parish. was a part of 
Calcasieu Parish. During that year the leg- 
islature divided Calcasieu Parish, which had 
an area in excess of three thousand square 
miles, into four parishes, of which Beaure- 
gard is one. The new parish includes ap- 
proximately twelve hundred square miles 
and is located in the northwest corner of 
the old Calcasieu Parish. The present pop- 
ulation is about fifteen thousand and the as- 
sessed valuation of taxable property is 
$8,000,000. The parish has about nineteen 
railroad stations, a dozen or more of which 
are towns varying in population from one 
hundred and fifty to thirty-five hundred. 
The aggregate town population is between 
eleven and twelve thousand and the major- 
ity of the townspeople are interested in one 
way or another in the dozen or more saw 
and planing mills operated in the parish. 
The indebtedness of the parish does not 
exceed $20,000, which, compared with the 
assessed valuation of $8,000,000, is next to 
nothing. The public school system is very 
good and is constantly being improved. A 
new high school, costing $60,000, was re- 
cently completed. De Ridder, the judicial 
seat of the parish, is 690 miles south of 
Kansas City and 97 miles north of Port Ar- 
thur, Texas. 


The new parish is traversed by the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway and the Lake 


Charles & Northern Railway, both running . 


north and south, and the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railway running east and west by 
way of De Ridder, and besides these there 
are six or more lumber tram 
necting the dozen or more immense saw- 
mills with the main lines of the railways. 
The altitudes in the parish range from 125 
feet on the southern edge to 250 feet, and 
owing to the rolling contour of the ground 
the parish is naturally well drained. The 
drainage of the parish flows into the Sa- 
bine river and its tributaries to the west 
and into the headwaters of Houston bayou 
and Caleasieu river to the east. Vernon 
Parish forms the northern boundary; Allen 
Parish adjoins Beauregard Parish on the 
east, and south is the new Calcasieu Parish; 
on the west is the Sabine river, which sep- 
arates it from Texas. 


Beauregard Parish presents one of the 
most unusual conditions to be found in the 
United States today. Here we have the 
primeval forest adjoining great stretches 


lines con-’ 
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of land denuded of timber, yet covered with 
an abundant growth of grass, long gentle 
slopes, strongly reminding one of the vir- 
gin prairie lands of Illinois and Iowa be- 
fore they were cut up into farms. Scat- 
tered through this forest area are a num- 
ber of farms, some of which have been in 
cultivation for more than sixty years. The 
timber, still standing, is the finest long leaf 
yellow pine in the United States. It grows 
on the low ridges and rolling land, having 
usually a dark sandy loam underlaid with a 
red clay subsoil. There is practically no 
undergrowth in the pine forests, and clear- 
ing in the cut-over areas is not a difficult 
proposition, the cost being between eight 
and ten dollars per acre. In the numerous 
creek and river valleys the forest growth 
consists of various kinds of hardwoods with 
white oak and red oak predominating. 
These valley soils are as rich as any soils in 
the state, and in actual cash revenue yield 
about twice as much as would an equal acre- 
age of the best lands in any northern state. 
It is not an untried country from an agri- 
cultural standpoint, nor has it been tried 
and found wanting, for small farms, some- 
what few and far between, are found in all 
parts of the parish, and on them can be 
found all the crops of the middle west, as 
well as those more peculiar to the milder 
south. | 


The ordinary field crops obtained are in 
quantity and quality about the same as in 
the adjoining parish of Vernon, say from 
twenty-five to one hundred bushels of corn, 


‘from forty to sixty bushels of oats, from 


one-third to one and one-half bales of cot- 
ton, from ninety to. one hundred and fifty 
bushels of Irish potatoes, from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred and fifty bushels 
of sweet potatoes and from one to three 
tons of hay. All the forages grown in Lou- 
isiana are also grown here with equal suc- 
cess, and livestock of all kinds is profitably 
raised. The ordinary field crops comprise 
corn, cotton, oats, Irish potatoes, sweet po- 
taoes, peanuts, cowpeas, sorghum, ribbon 
cane, etc., and more or less commercial 
truck, such as onions, cabbage, melons, 
cantaloupes, strawberries and vegetables, 
harvested during the winter months and 
early in spring. Peaches, strawberries, 
plums, grapes, satsuma oranges and figs 
are found on most farms and are highly 
profitable. As in other parts of the Gulf 
Coast country, the land.is never allowed 
to be idle, but several crops are successively 
harvested from the same land. 


Most of the farms of this region have ° 


more or less livestock, including horses, cat- 
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tle, hogs and sheep and on nearly all the 
farms the winter accumulation of manures 
is put to practical use. 


The annual rainfall of Beauregard Parish 
is about 53 inches, well distributed through- 
out the year; while abundant, the contour 
of the country is such that the natural 
drainage is practically perfect. The water 
supply for cattle and for domestic purposes 
is unfailing. Springs, brooks and streams 
are very numerous and running water is 
abundant. Fine potable water, free from 
lime or alkali, is found in wells from twenty 
to forty feet in depth. Public health is good 
and the climate pleasant all the year around. 
Lands well suited for general farming and 
stock raising, as well as for the cultivation 
of fruits and commercial truck, are cheaper 
in this locality than almost alwhere else in 
the United States. ‘ : 


The Towns of Beauregard Parish, La. 


The commercial towns in the parish are 
De Ridder, the judicial seat; Singer and 
Merryville, and the larger lumber mill towns 
are Ludington, Carson, Bon Ami, Juanita, 
Bannister, Longville, with populations vary- 
ing from three hundred to fifteen hundred. 
All the mill towns have large stores where 
goods of almost any kind can be purchased 
and all of them afford a good local market 
for farm produce of every description and 
for forage. They are previded with 
churches and schools, and in course of a 
few years will develop into commercial 
towns. The cutting out of the timber makes 
the lands available for farming, and with 
the growth of agricuiture the towns natur- 
ally keep pace. 


De Ridder is the judicial seat of the 
parish and has a population of four thou- 
sand. It is an attractive, well constructed 
town and its assessed valuation amounts to 
$300,960. This valuation does not represent 
all that should properly be included. The 
corporate limits include only three hundred 
acres and the large manufacturing estab- 
lishments are operated in the suburbs. Four- 
teen hundred men are employed in the saw 
and planing mills and have a monthly pay- 
roll of over $50,000. The Kansas City 
Southern, the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
and the Lake Charles & Northern railways 
enter De Ridder and afford excellent trans- 
portation facilities. 

There are in De Ridder two banks—the 
First National with a capital of $25,000 
and $174,746.93 deposits, and the Lumber- 
man’s State Bank and Trust Co. with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 and $110,185.75 deposits, a 
modern ice plant, electric light plant, two 


’ and stone. 
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newspapers, bakery, steam laundry, two 
commodious hotels, three churches, opera 
house, waterworks, high school (costing 
$40,000) and graded schools, bottling works 
and minor industries. All the business build- 
ings are substantially constructed of brick 
The commercial stocks carried 
are large and the business men are public 
spirited and enterprising. 


The parish seat was permanently located 
at De Ridder, as the result of an election 
held October 15, 1912. 


Singer, La., the next important town in 
the new parish, is 705 miles south of Kansas 
City, Mo., and 82 miles north of Port Ar- 
thur, Tex. The population is four hundred, 
and the altitude 152 feet above sea level. Its 
annual shipments in addition to forest 
products amount to about 2,000 to 5,000 
crates of peaches, 25,000 to 50,000 pounds of 
wool and considerable quantities of cattle, 
hides, cotton, potatoes, etc. Singer has nine 
mercantile establishments, a grist mill, two 
hotels, a church, public school and two liv- 
ery barns. Most of the pine timber in the 
vicinity has been cut out, though consider- 
able quantities of hardwoods are still 
shipped. What Singer needs now more than 
anything else is farmers, stockraisers, fruit 
and truck growers. At the present time a 
brick yard and a dentist could do well here. 


Bon Ami, La., three miles south of De 
Ridder, is the site of the great saw and 
planing mill of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany. The saw mill has a capacity of 300,- 
000 feet of lumber per day and the capacity 
of the planing mill is 200,000 feet. Con- 
nected with the plant is a box and crate 
factory. The population of the town is be- 
tween 1,500 and 2,000, nearly all of whom 
are engaged in lumbering. The’ town has a 
general store with a stock of about $35,000, 
a hotel, church, school, lodge building, audi- 
torium, long distance and local telephone 
service. The Long-Bell Experimental Farm, 
comprising about 480 acres, is situated here 
and has been in cultivation about seven 
years. Comprehensive tests have been made 
in nearly all agricultural and horticultural 
lines as well as in the raising of livestock 
and in general the results obtained have 
been very satisfactory. This farm contains 
a large vineyard, a peach orchard, fig or- - 
chard and an orange grove and on a small 
scale pear, plum, pecan and other fruit and 
nut trees have been tried out. The farm 
cannery markets several carloads of pre- 
served figs annually and shipments of 
peaches, potatoes and other products are 
made each year. Nearly all the standard 
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field crops, incluc:ng corn, oats, colton, cow 
peas, peanuts, various sorghums, Irish and 
sweet potatoes, berries, etc., have been 
grown and their values determined. The ex- 
perimental work is being carried on in the 
direction of forage production and scientific 
stock feeding and breeding. 


Carson, La., six miles south of De Ridder, 
is the site of the saw and planing mill of 
the Central Coke and Coke Co. and has be- 
tween 700 and 800 inhabitants. The saw 
nll has a capacity of 150,000 feet and the 
planing mill 100,000 feet of finished lumber 
per day. There are in Carson a large gen- 
eral store, two churches, one public schoo] 
and a hotel. About 21,000 acres of land 
have been cut over between Carson and De 
Ridder and these lands have been colonized 
during the past two years. The coiony has 
now about 800 people ergaged in general 
farming and stock raising. Tl:e new set- 
tlers have built a new town, Pujo, having 
two general stores, two public schools, 
churches and other utilities. Several thou- 
sand acres of land have been cleared and 
are now in cultivation and many miles of 
good roads have been built. Before the 
close of the present year all the purchasers 
of land will be at work in the colony. 


Ludington, La., is two miles north of De 
Ridder. It has a yellow pine saw mill of 
125,000 feet daily capacity, now owned by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company. The town 
has a population of 400, a large general 
store, hotel, public school and telephone 
service. The lumber company maintains a 
fine experimental garden, devoted to truck 
and berries. The principal shipments are 
lumber, live stock, truck and some fruits. 


Newlin, La., is eleven miles south of De 
Ridder, has a population of 225 and a yel- 
low pine saw mill of 40,000 feet daily ca- 
pacity. The shipments from Newlin consist 
of lumber, cattle and produce. 


Juanita, La., is fifteen miles south of De 
Ridder, La., and is the site of the saw and 
planing mill of the Sabine Tram Co., daily 
capacity 75,000 feet. The population is 500 
and there are in the town a general store, 
hotel, school and a livery barn. The ship- 
ments consist of lumber, live stock and 
produce. 


Seale, La., is nineteen miles south of De 
Ridder and is the site of the yellow pine 
and oak sawmill of the Midway Lumber Co. 
Mill capacity 40,000 feet per day. The log- 
ging camp of the Sabine Tram Co. is also 
situated here. The town has a general store, 
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cotton gin, grist mill, public school, and 
ships pine and hardwood lumber, logs, cat- 
tle, fruit and truck. 


CALCASIEU PARISH, LOUISIANA. 


This parish now constitutes the south- - 


west quarter of the old Parish of Calcasieu, 
which had an area of 3,650 square miles and 
a population of 62,767. The present area 
is between 700 and 800 square miles and 
the population probably more than 31,000. 
Beauregard Parish now forms the northern 
boundary, Cameron Parish the southern, 
and Jeff Davis the eastern boundary. The 
Sabine river separates it from Newton and 
Orange counties in Texas. The northern 
part of the parish lies in the great long 
leaf yellow pine forest and some of the 
finest timber areas are in this parish. Along 
the north line the surface is rolling up- 
land, changing into gentle undulations near 
the center and to nearly level land in the 
south half of the parish. The forest growth 
is on the undulating and rolling land, the 
level lands being open prairie, except along 
the south line of the parish, where there 
are several areas of marsh lands. The 
northern half of the parish is naturally well 
drained, having numerous water courses all 
draining into the Sabine river, Houston 
bayou and Calcasieu river. In the southern 
half are several areas which are not in any 
sense marsh lands, but which are so level 
off any excess in the rainfall. Along the 
Sabine river, Houston bayou and Calcasieu 
river and their tributaries are very fertile 
alluvial lands covered with large hardwood 
timbers. The three rivers named are all 
navigable. The railway facilities. of the 
parish consist of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway’s main line to Port Arthur and 
branch line from DeQuincy to Lake Charles; 
the Southern Pacific main line between 
Houston and New Orleans and a branch 
line from Lake Charles to Lake Arthur, the 
Lake Charles & Northern Ry. and the St. 
Louis, Watkins & Gulf Ry., now operated 
by the St. L., I. M. & S. Ry. There are 
same twenty railway stations and a dozen 
or more small villages scattered through 
the parish. 


In 1912 the parish voted a bond issue of 
$900,000 for the construction of roads and 
bridges. This work is now nearly completed 
and a magnificent system of paved and rock 
roads has been laid out and constructed. 
Any part of the parish can now be reached 
over a good road. 


The soils of Calcasieu Parish vary ac- 
cording to location. The pine land soils in 


= 


ee 
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the southern part are similar to those of 
Beauregard and Vernon Parishes, partic- 
ularly so along the north border. They are 
usually dark sandy loams underlaid with a 
red clay subsoil. Further south, about the 
center the surface soils carry less sand and 
are more fine in texture; the subsoil is the 


‘same as under the sandy loam. Both are 


easily tilled and under proper cultivation 
yield handsome crops. The south half of 
the parish is a rich black prairie soil con- 
taining a very fine sand, a large proportion 
of silt, about six per cent of clay and about 
two and one-half per cent of organic mat- 
ter. It contains 1.626 per cent of humus, 
.494 per cent potash, .158 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 1.15 per cent nitrogen. The 
land is easily turned with a plow. It is 
lumpy when first cultivated, but soon dis- 
integrates and becomes smooth, yielding a 
good crop the first year. 


A very complete system of drainage canals 
has been laid out in the central and southern 
part of the parish and nearly one hundred 
thousand acres have been so thoroughly 
protected that all storm waters are im- 
mediately carried off. 


Corn grown on this class of land yields 
from 50 to 100 bushels to the acre and a 
crop of cowpeas or some other crop is 
grown on the same land the same season. 
Corn, under proper cultivation, yields as 
abundantly here as anywhere else in the 
United States. An oat crop does well in 
this section and from fifty to seventy-five 
bushels per acre is the ordinary yield. Cot- 
ton is not extensively grown in the parish, 
but on the prairie lands it yields from one- 
half a bale to a bale an acre. Sugar cane 
yields handsome crops and there is no limit 
to the production of forage. The annual 
crop report for the State of Louisiana gives 
the products of Calcasieu Parish as follows: 
Cotton, 250 bales; ribbon cane syrup, 800 
barrels; rice, 154,000,000 pounds; oranges, 
30,000 boxes; sweet potatoes, 330,000 bush- 
els; Irish potatoes, 25,000 bushels; peanuts, 
11,50 bushels; oats, 26,400 bushels; corn, 
228,000 bushels; truck gardens, 700 acres. 
The pasture lands maintained approximate- 
ly 50,000 head of live stock, consisting of 
6,000 horses, 5,000 mules, 25,000 cattle, 
6,600 sheep, and 7,000 hogs. The hay pro- 
duction amounted to 26,000 tons. 


The forages, including alfalfa and other 
legumes and the grasses grown in other 
parts of the United States, do as well here 
as in the other parishes and render stock- 
raising a safe and profitable business. 


Rice cultivation is the greatest agricul- 
tural industry in Calcasieu Parish. Of the 
121,808 acres in cultivation, 90,000 are de- 
voted to the cultivation of rice. The crop 
produced in 1914 amounted to 112,500,000 
pounds and was valued at $1,160,000. There 
are in the parish twenty irrigation pump- 
ing plants valued at $475,000 and 320 miles 
of irrigation canals, which cost $750,000, 
making a total investment of $1,225,000 for 
irrigation facilities. To this should be 
added the cost of twelve rice mills, requir- 
ing an investment of $550,000. The land 
on which the rice is grown is prairie soil 
in the south part of the parish and runs in 
value from $25 to $50 per acre. The value 
of the crops produced on the 121,808 acres 
in cultivation in the parish was $2,731,175; 
that of the rice crop $1,160,000, that of all 
other crops $1,571,175. 


During the past five or six years the 
fruit and truck industry has been developed 
on a considerable scale. The acreage in 
vegetables of various kinds in 1912 was 
1,200 and is estimated to be 2,000 acres in 
1918. A cannery in Lake Charles with a 
capacity of 25,000 cans, employing 100 per- 
sons is in operation four or five months 
during the year. Its largest output con- 
sists of sweet potatoes, the crop from 400 
acres. 


The annual shipments of commercial 
truck from Lake Charles amount to 1,800 
barrels of ribbon cane syrup, value $45,000; 
100 carloads of sweet potatoes, value $54,- 
000; 23,000 bushels of Irish potatoes in 
May, value $19,000; 80 to 100 carloads of 
vegetables, value $140,000 to $160,000; 150 
carloads of melons and cantaloupes. Irish 
potatoes run in value from 70 cents to $1.60 
per bushel, the extra early being the most 
valuable. 

The fruits of Calecasieu Parish are 
peaches, plums, pears, oranges, figs, grapes 
and strawberries. Peaches do best on the 
undulating uplands, with loamy, sandy soil 
and red clay subsoil; plums and grapes are 
indigenous and the cultivated varieties 
yield good crops; strawberries yield very 
early in the season and usually bring fancy 
prices; blackberries are natives of the par- 
ish. 

Figs, grown convenient to a cannery, pay 
handsome returns and a good profit is de- 
rived from the cultivation of the Satsuma 
orange. The navel, ruby, russet, Louisiana 
sweet, Dugat, pomelo or grape fruit are 
also grown, but the Satsuma is considered 
the most reliable of them all. 


The industrial resources 
Parish are enormous in extent. 


of Caleasieu 
The tim- 
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ber area is given at 1,614,045 acres in 1912, 
when Beauregard, Allen and Jeff Davis 
Parishes were included. At the present 
time about one-half the area of Calcasieu 
Parish is timber land. In the four par- 
ishes there were in 1912 fifty-two saw and 
planing mills, valued at $2,182,300. Some 
of the largest mills had a capacity of 200,- 
000 feet of lumber per day. The forty 
producing oil wells had an annual output 
of 2,185,250 barrels of oil, valued at $1,606,- 
000. The output of the sulphur mines 
amounted to 200,000 tons. Workable salt 
deposits have been found and it is claimed 
that beds of asphalt have also been dis- 
covered. 


Of the twenty or more railway stations 
in the parish, the towns of DeQuincy, 
Starks, West Lake and the City of Lake 
Charles are located on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway. 


LAKE CHARLES, LUUISIANA. 


This is a bustling little city situated on 
the banks of a beautiful lake and a broad 
river. A more beautiful sheet of water 
cannot be found than the lake after which 
the city is named. To the east and south 
is a vast extent of prairie and on the north, 
so close to the upper part of the city as to 
be overshadowed by it, begins the forest of 
yellow pine covering an area of hundreds 
of square miles. In 1910 the city had a 
population of 11,449 within the legal limits, 
and 13,949 in Ward 8 (county subdivision or 
township). Its population in 1915 is esti- 
mated to be between 15,000 and 17,000. It 
is south of Kansas City, Mo., 741 miles and 
west of New Orleans 219 miles; the alti- 
tude is 19 feet above sea level. It is an 
ideal winter resort and a wide-awake, am- 
bitious business point, with unlimited pos- 
sibilities for expansion in all lines of trade. 
Its combined bank deposits amount to 


$4,750,000, and the annual output of its — 


twelve lumber mills is 120,000,000 feet of 
lumber. The three large rice mills have a 
daily capacity of 5,600 barrels and the out- 
put of the thirty-three manufacturing plants 
in the city is valued at $2,251,000; the cap- 
ital invested is $1,619,000. The manufac- 
turing plants are machine shops, cold stor- 
age and ice factories, brick works, saw and 
planing mills, book-binderies, rice mills, car 
shops, fence factories, ship building yards, 
mattress factories, grist mills, macaroni 
factory, pepper sauce factory, fruit and 
vegetable cannery, bottling works and 
steam laundries and bakeries. In the com- 
mercial lines there are eight wholesale 
houses, three banks, trust company and 
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building association, implement and vehicle 
houses, two daily newspapers, twelve hotels, 
one of them costing $150,000, five whole- 
sale grain houses, a business college and 
one hundred or more retail firms in various 
lines. The wholesale trade alone amounts 
to about $4,000,000 annually. In addition 
to its railway facilities, consisting of the 
Kansas City Southern, the Southern Pa- 
cific, the Lake Charles & Northern and the 
St. Louis, Watkins & Gulf railways, the 
city has light draught water transporta- 
tion by lake and river to all the ports on 
the Gulf Coast and through the Intercoastal 
Canal to Orange, Beaumont and Port Ar- 
thur. Lake Charles is architecturally a 
beautiful city and its appearance shows the 
presence of a progressive citizenship. It 
has all the conveniences incident to a modern 
city, has a good street railway and electric 
light service, fine public buildings, and an 
excellent public school system, and within 
the past two years has expended nearly one 
million dollars for betterments. 


DE QUINCY, LOUISIANA. 


De Quincy lies near the center of the 
north line of the parish and is the junction © 
point of the main line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway and its Lake Charles 
branch. The St. Louis & San Francisco 
Ry. also passes through the town. It has 
about 2,000 inhabitants, is south of Kansas 
City, Mo., 719 miles, north of Beaumont, 
Tex., 48 miles, and northwest of Lake 
Charles, La., 23 miles. It is situated in the 
long leaf yellow pine region, in which the 
cut-over lands are. esteemed as very favor- 
able to the production of extra early truck, 
for the growing of oranges, figs, peaches, 
plums, grapes, ete., for general farming 
purposes and the raising of live stock. In- 
dications of oil, gas, sulphur, salt and as- 
phalt have been found in the vicinity, but 
no developments of these resources have 
as yet been made. The principal shipments 
are lumber, logs, live stock, etc. The town 
has a sawmill, electric light plant, water- 
works, three hotels, two churches, bank, a 
fine public school, four general merchandise 
stores, drug store, bakery, brick works, ete. 
The town has been growing steadily each 
year and is prosperous. There are good 
openings for a grist mill, cotton gin, plan- 
ing mill, dairy farms, lumber, drug  busi- 
ness, physicians, etc. 


STARKS, LOUISIANA. 


On the main line of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, 735 miles south of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and 30 miles north of Beau- 
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Has 250 inhabitants, four mer- 
cantile houses, hotel, church and _ public 
school. The surplus products shipped from 
Starks consist of logs, cattle, wool, early 
truck, poultry and eggs. There is a good 
opening for a drug store, physician, and 
brick works. 


ORETTA, LOUISIANA. 


This is a new colony town located five 
miles north of De Quincy by the American 
Farm Land Co. of Kansas City. Some 
26,000 acres of cut-over land is being col- 
onized here, and about 500 people have 
already moved on the land and have placed 
much of it under tillage. In the town are 
two general merchandise stores, postoffice, 
lumber yard, barber shop, blacksmith shop, 
public school and many new dwellings. The 
colony is rapidly growing and new settlers 
are coming in every week. General farm- 
ing and raising live stock are the principal 
pursuits of the new farmers, most of whom 
come from the Northern states. 


WEST LAKE, LOUISIANA. 


West Lake is situated on Lake Charles 
opposite the city and about two and one- 
half miles distant. The principal industry 
is the manufacturing of lumber. The 
Krausse-Managan Lumber Company’s saw- 
mill has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet of 
lumber, all yellow pine, and the shingle 
mill operated by the same company has a 
daily output of 60,000 shingles. The Lock- 
Moore & Company’s mill has daily capacity 
of 150,000 feet, and the mill of the Norris 
& Cain Lumber Company a capacity of 
25,000 feet. The planing mills have respect- 


ively a capacity of 60,000 and 100,000 feet. 


There are in the town fifteen mercantile 
establishments covering all lines of trade, 
two churches, public school, three lodge 
halls, two electric light plants, telephone 
system and a waterworks system. Both 
the Kansas City Southern and the South- 
ern Pacific railways pass through the town 
and ferry boat connection is maintained 
with Lake Charles. A steel bridge across 
Caleasieu river, now under construction and 
a wagon road recently built, will soon be 
ready for vehicle travel between the two 
towns. In the vicinity of West Lake are 
a number of farms and truck gardens and 
live stock is raised in large numbers. The 
shipments from West Lake, which has 
about 1,500 inhabitants, consist of about 
1,000 carloads of pine lumber, several 
hundred carloads of railroad ties and 
shingles, per annum. Live stock and country 


canals, etc. 


produce are also marketed in considerable 
quantity. An ice factory would probably 
pay well here. . 


CAMERON PARISH, LOUISIANA. 


This parish lies between Calcasieu and 
Jeff Davis Parishes and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The west boundary is formed by 
Sabine River and Sabine Lake and Ver- 
milion Parish forms the eastern border. 
The area of the parish is 988,400 acres, 
the population 4,288, of whom about 1,200 
are resident in Cameron, the judicial seat 
of the parish. The greater part of the 
area is Gulf Coast marsh, but in places are 
large tracts of prairie lands and alluvial 
land, tthe soil of which is very fertile and 
exceptionally productive. Sugar cane, rice, 
sea island cotton, forage and vegetables 
are profitably grown and the oranges and 
figs of this section are famous in all parts 
of Louisiana; oranges are produced and 
shipped in large quantity. The parish is 
drained in part by the Calcasieu River, 
Mermenteau River, Sabine River, Bayou 
Lacasine, Black Bayou and _ Johnson’s 
Bayou. Grand Lake and Calcasieu Lake lie 
within the parish and Sabine Lake is on 
the western border. These bodies of water 
will in time be connected by a navigable 
channel, the Intercoastal Canal, which is 
now under construction. At the present 
time Cameron, the judicial seat, at the 
mouth of Caleasieu River, is reached by a 
tri-weekly boat from Lake Charles. The 
cultivated areas in the parish are at Grand 
Chenier, at the mouth of Calcasieu River 
near Cameron, along Johnson’s Bayou oppo- 
site Port Arthur, and several prairie areas. 
Within the past two years a movement has 
been made for undertaking the drainage of 
the marsh lands. The Cameron Drainage 
District No. 1 has been organized and a 
bond issue of $300,000 has been voted for 
the drainage of 280,000 acres. The trustees 
of the Deering estate have completed a 
drainage survey to cover 300,000 acres of 
land lying opposite Port Arthur, Tex. The 
Grand Chenier District has been organized 
to drain 16,000 acres and a tax of $50,000 
has been voted to pay for construction of 
The Teutonic Land Company 
proposes to drain 15,000 acres opposite 
Orange, Tex., and the Canning tract of 
11,000 acres is to be drained and colonized. 
In addition to its agricultural resources a 
fishing and oyster dredging industry has 
been developed near Cameron. When the 
drainage undertakings have been completed, 
the rich lands of this parish will be rapidly 


- settled upon. 
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ORANGE COUNTY, TEXAS. 


Orange County has an area of 392 square 
miles, and lies between the Neches and 
Sabine rivers, adjoining Jefferson County 
on the west and south. It is separated from 
Louisiana by the Sabine River. The sur- 
face is fairly level, and the greater part of 
the county is heavily timbered with pine 
and hardwoods. The Sabine and Neches 
Rivers and their tributaries furnish effi- 
cient drainage. The annual rainfall is 
about 55 inches. The water supply for 
farm and stock uses is of good quality and 
abundant. Artesian water can be obtained 
almost anywhere in the county at a depth 
of 800 to 1,000 feet. Sandy loams, black 
and gray, underlaid with clay, are the pre- 
vailing soils, though red sandy soils are 
found in the forest areas and heavy black 
soils in some of the lower lying lands. 
Corn, cotton, sugar cane, sweet and Irish 
potatoes, oats, cowpeas, peanuts, sorghum 
and forage plants are more or less exten- 
sively grown; but rice is grown more ex- 
tensively than any other crop. Extra early 
truck is shipped in considerable quantity. 
Tobacco grown in this county has produced 
over 2,000 pounds to the acre, and this a 
superior quality of cigar tobacco, for which 
65 cents per pound was offered and refused. 
Cuban cigar wrapper tobacco grown in the 
open without artificial shading, will produce 
from 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre, getting 
from 65 to 75 per cent wrapper, which will 
bring as good a price as the shade grown 
wrapper. 


THE CITY OF ORANGE, TEXAS, 


is the county seat of Orange County, and 
is situated on the west bank of Sabine 
River about ten miles above its mouth. It 
is a well-built commercial and manufactur- 
ing center, with a population of 5,500 to 
7,000. The largest industry is the manu- 
facture of lumber. There are six large 
sawmills, with a capacity exceeding 750,000 
feet per day, operating in the city or its 
immediate vicinity. The growing and mill- 
ing of rice is the next important industry, 
and following this in magnitude is the man- 
ufacture of paper and of turpentine, rosin 
and pine timber products. The Orange 
Paper Mill is one of the largest of its kind 
in the Southern states. Orange has, in 
addition to its sawmills, six planing and 
two shingle mills, a large ice factory, iron 
foundry, electric light and power plant, 
waterworks, brick works, several rice mills, 
and numerous minor industries. The mer- 
cantile stocks are large and varied. Large 
areas of fine farm lands are being drained 
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and prepared for cultivation. Orange is 
being made accessible to large ocean-going 
vessels by the construction of the Sabine- 
Neches canal and its connection with the 
Port Arthur canal, and great quantities of 
lumber will be shipped to foreign ports 
directly from this city. 


Orange is reached via the Kansas City 
Southern and the Orange & Northwestern 
Railways, the junction point being Maurice- 
ville, Texas. The Southern Pacific Railway 
traverses the county from east to west 
and also reaches Orange. 


DEWEYVILLE AND RULIFF, TEXAS. 


Deweyville has from 1,000 to 1,500 inhab- 
itants, nearly all of whom are interested 
in the manufacture of lumber or other wood 
products. The Sabine Tram Company op- 
erates a sawmill with a daily capacity of 
125,000 feet of lumber, and employs about 
400 men, with a payroll of about $350,000 
a year. The Texas Arm & Pin Company, 
manufacturing telegraph appliances, em- 
ploys about twenty men. The town is well 
laid out, and has waterworks and electric 
lights. Deweyville is distant about one 
and one-half miles from the railway. 
Ruliff, on the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way, is the shipping point. There are a 
number of farms in the immediate 
vicinity, and considerable quantities of 
early truck are shipped every year. Ruliff 
has three merchants, a truck growers’ as- 
sociation, two churches, a lodge building, 
and a public school. 


MAURICEVILLE, TEXAS. 


This is the crossing point of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway and the Orange & 
Northwestern Railway. The Yellow Pine 
Lumber Company and the R. W. Weir Lum- 
ber Company, each with a capacity of 
50,000 feet, have sawmills in the vicinity. 
Surrounding Mauriceville is a tract of 
30,000 acres of land, which is being pre- 
pared for cultivation. 


THE ALFALFA CROP NEAR 
TEXARK ANA. 


Twenty acres of Red river bottom land 
yielded forty tons of bright pea green alfal- 
fa hay as the result of the first cutting this 
year on the M. D. Tilson farm, ten miles 
north of the city on the Summerhill road. 
It is said the alfalfa stood waist high when 
the mower was put to work in the méadow. 
The cutting is valued at approximately $800. 
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RAILROAD BAITING. 


Owing to the drastic state legislation in 
many states, abnormally increased taxation, 
Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tion, the earning power of the railroads has 
been cut down year by year, while by the 
same process operating expenses have been 
increased. 


Thus this great industry, vital to the 
prosperity of every other one, has been 
“caught between the upper and nether mill- 
stones,” and ground to a condition of help- 
lessness. 


They cannot shut down as a mill or fac- 
tory may. They must continue to operate 
whether earning money or not. 


They cannot increase rates to cover 
deficits, as may manufacturing institutions 
and dealers in commodities as market con- 
ditions fluctuate. 


They: are held under legal limitations in 
this matter. 


They cannot reduce salaries of operatives 
without precipitating strikes that would 
paralyze their business. 

All these causes have contributed to a 
condition which threatens to culminate in a 
national disaster. 

The managements appear to have fought 
bravely to avert the inevitable. 

Mismanagement and extravagance cannot 
be charged as the cause of these conditions. 

All the great systems have enforced re- 
trenchment in every way possible and have 
even curtailed necessary up-keep improve- 
ment and extensions during the past few 
years, to avoid the outlay of money. 

The truth is that a condition has been 
forced upon them which is beyond their 
control. 

Relief must come from the outside. There 
is nothing within the power of the railroad 
managements that can be done further than 
has been done. There is but one remedy, as 
“The Texarkanian” sees the situation, and 
there is but one source from which this 
relief can come. 

That is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

It must grant an increase in rates, either 
passenger or freight, or both. 

It may appear unusual for a newspaper 
like “The Texarkanian” to propose an in- 
crease of railroad rates, but it is prompted 


solely by its belief that all lines of business 
are threatened by the situation. 

If the general commercial interests of the 
country are jeopardized by this condition, 
then it would be better for shippers and 
travelers to stand a small raise, which 
would not materially affect them yet avert 
what seems to be an inevitable national 
crash in transportation facilities. 

If we have not overdrawn the status of 
things, then it behooves every board of 
trade and chamber of commerce, represent- 
ing the commercial interests of the country, 
to get busy at once with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is a matter of self 
protection. This article is not inspired by 
anyone or from any source, but it is 
prompted solely by the situation as we 
see it. 

Daily Texarkanian, October 12, 1914. 


THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Office of Vice-President. 
Publicity Bulletin Neo. 15. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 25, 1915. 

In the Eleventh Year Report of Railway 
Statistics of all the railroads in our land, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, as 
compiled by Mr. Slason Thompson of Chi- 
cago, the following information is given, 
which is of special interest to those em- 
ployed in the railway service and to the 
public in general. 

For each dollar received by the railway 
companies, the items described below con- 
tributed their proportion as follows 
From products of mines........ 35.94 cents 


From manufactures, including 
Crude and Refined Oil....... 1055 on 
From Products of Forests..... TO Bie tas 
From Products of Agriculture. 7.43 “ 
From Merchandises. .°o.s.<04¢% 2.09 ee 
From Miscellaneous Freight.... 2.63 “ 
From Products of Animals..... 1,90 ies 
HPrOMLBCASSENGCT Wy. wid. «lated ae 22.8 Sib 
FCOMMEINDECSS sis cake vivid cb ehste Dial eee 
EOC OTI I ad lee. ty tikes heed ame kes Sune 128 Oecs 
rom, Miseellaneousis «ese «> Sohn ea 
160.00 4355 


For each dollar received by the Railways 
distribution of same was made as follows: 
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BOF We APCS eed aellecs WA oh cae Hye 45.15 Cents 
For Locomotive, Fuel and En- 
FINE SUPPHES, Caw mw Natseeolen. ss 
For Material for Track and 
Equipment, and other Miscel- 
laneous Supplies 


coer ewer eo ee 


For: Betterments, 2esinw cas ue ee Sy ee 
For Loss and Damage......... Re 
Bor’ Dawes. seve cc utr ae eerie een a) 2 aks 
BOrwRentalss0.) aetna Part OTS ase 
Horelnterestis gan een. 14,02, * 
For Dividends and Surplus.... 1.82 “ 

100.00 ‘ 


The operating ratio was 76.83%, whereas 
any percentage beyond 70 is considered dan- 
gerous to the financial stability of the rail- 
ways and brings about insolvency and 
consequent receiverships, causing capital to 
seek other avenues of investment. 

J. F. HOLDEN, 
Vice-President. 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
BULLETIN No. 2. 


Avoid Waste. 


Kansas City, March 22, 1915. 

Some of the world’s great financiers have 
given the strongest advice on taking care 
greatest need exists for watchfulness and 
of the little expenses, that being where the 
care to prevent waste. All are familiar 
with the adage, “Take care of the pennies 
and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves.” 

Everywhere in the great question of 
physical economy, strict watch should be 
kept of the little things; and the business 
concern that is indifferent in this respect 
is like the leaky cask that is soon drained 
while the gradual loss has not been noticed 
and is hard to account for. 

In the use of stationery is found one of 
the ways in which every employee can as- 
sist in avoiding waste, as everyone uses 
stationery in some form. As a little waste 
here and there amounts to a great deal in 
the aggregate, so the co-operation of all in 
avoiding waste will result in large savings. 

To give some idea of what the item of 
stationery furnished by this company 
amounts to, the following statement is pre- 
sented covering the issues of 1914. It in- 
cludes only what was charged from the 
stationery stock, and does not include any- 
thing charged directly at the time of pur- 
chase to the department using it: 


Bands, wubvers. ee ere 345 lbs. 
Books, plain blank record, 

memo. and impression... 10,564 
Blottersil <M Wes ls lee 45,000 
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Backs,. files au voce eee 60,000 

Boxes itles ch pekinese cues 864 

Clips, paper, wire, etc..... 207,660 
Envelopest, 2. 2s 6. esas ens 2,267,000 
Erasers, soft rubber...... 40 lbs. 
Erasers, circular and steel. 1,908 
Fasteners, paper. ......-. 167,000 
Takis SPOR eae ae 1,680 pints 
Miele gene se cet en tee 1,296 bottles 
Oil, typewriter, . 6 una 180 bottles 
Pads, rubber stamp......-. 564 
Paper, carbon. 4 aces aso e sheets 
Paper, second sheets. ..... 581,000 sheets 
Papercclipoeeg ec mee at 85,000 sheets 
Paper, tissue, wt ae fae eh ee Oo LO; UCU Renee rs 
Paper, mimeograph. . ... 156,500 sheets 
Pewellsscc co mlolt ee ete aaron 57,456 
Penholdersi .otGes sen ks ee 1,584 
Pengo's wera tessa eee + a acres 150,300 

PINS. oe feats eee eet 1,663,400 
Ribbons, typewriter. ...... 1,188 

Ralerss oa ase eres 108 
Sponwes Pe Pie eee. 600 
Tags,,markings'. 0). oe 00,000 

Wax; sealing tay, Raneeies - 500 lbs. 


We are pleased to note the consumption 
of some of the items noted above is some- 
what less than during the year 1913—an 
improvement that is gratifying to the man- 
agement and appreciated by 


J. T. HIBBARD, 
Stationer. 
Approved: 
W. S. ATKINSON, 
Purchasing Agent. 


THE GREAT FLINT CREEK BRIDGE. 
W. P. Wright, Pittsburg, Kan. 


“DO-DO—RY—DO-DO,” Gentry is call- 
ing Pittsburg; the dispatcher at Pittsburg 
answers, and this is what he hears: “The 
long bridge at Flint creek on the K. C. S. 
is burning; stop all trains.” We, who are 
on the scene, have notified Gentry, and the 
man who first discovered the fire, with 
some of his neighbors, is drawing water 
from the creek below wetting down the 
trestle work next to the iron span, which 
crosses the main stream, thus saving the 
iron part of the bridge. 


The heavy timbers of the trestle-work, 
rich in resins and creosote, and soaked with 
oil from passing trains, are dry as tinder, 
and in a few minutes the structure is so 
much afire, and there being no way to 
fight them, it is abandoned to the flames. 

It is now nearly six o’clock, and the fire 
which started near the middle of the bridge 
is rapidly spreading towards the ends. As 
the shades of evening fall, the huge clouds 


i ee 


eS ee 


‘army of 
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of smoke, wafted by a gentle breeze, roll- 
ing upward are lit up by the setting sun 
like the mighty nimbus of a thunderstorm. 

As night settles down the whole bridge, 
nearly four hundred feet in length, is one 
seething rampart of flame lighting up the 
smoke cloud that billows upward like the 
mists from some mighty cataract. From the 
waters of the creek the reflection of the 
flames comes to us as from some burnished 
mirror golden bright or bloody red. 

By nine o’clock the timbers begin to give 
away, and falling piece by piece continue to 
burn where they fall. It is most spectac- 
ular, almost awe-inspiring. The darkness 
intensified by the shimmering fire is almost 
uncanny. 

But while we are witnessing the destruc- 
tion of this bridge, the forces of the rail- 
road are marshaling to build another. Or- 
ders are flying with the rapidity of light- 
ning to the wrecking crews at Pittsburg, 
Kan., and Heavener, Okla.; the bridge 
gangs are being summoned; the yardmas- 
ters are called upon to furnish cars to 
carry men and material; the round houses 
have hurry orders for locomotives; engine 
and train crews are called, and a small 
laborers is being collected. 
Throughout the whole night there is hurry 
and bustle. 

At various points along the line ties and 
timbers are being loaded onto cars to be 
hurried to the scene of trouble, and before 
the last timbers of the burning bridge have 
fallen, the army headed by their respective 
foremen has started for Flint: creek. 

The wrecking crews with their huge 
cranes cannot travel as fast as freight 
trains usually do because of the top heavi- 
ness of the crane and they are dispatched 
ahead that they may travel continuously 
while the train carrying men, tools and 
material comes behind picking up the loaded 
cars by the way. 

At nine o’clock Thursday forenoon the 
cranes, accompanied by supply trains, one 
from Pittsburg and one from Heavener, 
have arrived upon the scene. Scarcely have 
the wheels stopped rolling when men are 
seen hurrying from the trains with pick- 
axes and boat hooks to the still smoking 
ruins of the bridge to clear away the debris. 

The dull boom. of timbers being unloaded 
from the cars is heard, and soon as they 
have landed four or six stout men seize upon 
them, carrying them some little distance, 
where a scratch boss with a square and awl 
by a few deft strokes has layed them out. 
Then comes the sawyers, and a steady see- 
saw see-saw tells the work has begun in 
earnest. ; 
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Look! Look! There goes the first piece 
in place, and a steady stream of tiinbers has 
been started. A piece is hardly set in 
place before a practiced hand is sending 
home the great spikes that hold it. The 
fussy coughing of the crane engine, the ring 
of the saws, the booming sledges, and the 
ceaseless clatter of the hammers keep time 
with the- shouts and orders of the fore- 
men. 


The track men are snaking the _ long, 
heavy rails out on the new structure just 
ahead of the crane, and the ringing spike 
mauls proclaim that a rail is in place. The 
gigantic engine squeals out a warning, and 
the train moves up the length of the rail. 

With such rapidity and skillful tact does 
the work advance that within three hours 
the very timbers that were being carried in 
the cars behind are now supporting them. 

With ceaseless clatter and clang the 
work goes on until the shades of night 
have fallen, and at 8 o’clock work is sus- 
pended and the tired men go to rest, and it 
is well they should, for at 5 a. m. they will 
be called to resume work. 

On Friday morning the work was again 
taken up. The men, fresh and cheered by 
the bracing air of a beautiful spring morn- 
ing, went cheerfully to the task as boys 
on a picnic excursion, and when the sun 
rose over the hills of Arkansas he saw 
such a splendid sight of working men as 
is rarely seen and not soon forgotten. 


All day the new supplies came in, 
All day the hammers rang; 

All day the heavy mauls did boom; 
The merry saws all sang. 


No stop, no stay; when noontime came 
the workers went in relays, so there was no 
break in the work. 

The shades of evening again.came on. At 
half past 6 the last piece went into place, 
and as the track men spiked the last rail the 
little army with a cheer climbed aboard 
the now empty cars and the train rolled 
into Gentry, where the reopened line was 
turned over to the Transportation Depart- 
ment at 8 o’clock Friday evening. 

Great credit is due everyone connected 
with the rebuilding of Flint Creek bridge; 
nearly 400 feet of trestling twenty feet 
high were built from 11 o’clock Thursday 
forenoon to 6:30 p. m. Friday, inclusive of 
nine hours suspension Thursday night. 

Traffic was held up from 5:30 Wednesday 
evening, when the train that set fire to the 
bridge passed over it, until 8 o’clock Friday 
evening—50% hours. In that. short time 
all the materials had to be collected, the 
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forces called and transported to the scene 
of action and the work done, which shows 
the splendid organization and complete sys- 
tem of our Kansas City Southern Railway. 

It is to be regretted that so small an acci- 
dent as failing to properly adjust an ash 
pan slide should cause the destruction of a 
bridge costing $25,000, but as man is falli- 
ble, such things will occur till time shall be 
no more. 


A CORPORATION WITH A SOUL—THE 
Kis RI Yt 


Railroads, as a rule, are much berated 
and made to suffer many things as a result 
of their being unable to meet all the exact- 
ing needs of their patrons, as the days go 
and come. But just here we wish to mention 
one grand exception to the general rule 
that railroads are thought to be wholly ob- 
livious to the needs of the people who reside 
along their rights-of-way; we refer to the 
concession made to the traveling public on 
last Sunday, when the Kansas City South- 
ern stopped all trains at the crossing at 


Tarby Prairie for the benefit of the people. 


up and down the line who wished to at- 
tend the big singing convention, which was 
held there that day. They not only stopped 
the short train going and coming, but they 
even stopped the through train from Kan- 
sas City to Port Arthur, both ways, and let 
the people off and on, and thus they have 
shown that there is one big corporation in 
the country that has a sure enough soul, and 
the Sun wishes to express the gratitude of 
its many readers to the big company for 
this kind and generous act on their part, as 
several publicly mentioned the fact to the 
editor. As a rule the employes of this com- 
pany are the pick of the railroading fra- 
ternity, and the man who rides a K. C. S. 
train, and half way tries to behave himself, 
will be accorded the best of treatment. 

The writer lost a valuable drinking cup 
on one of the K. C. S. trains—the short 
train from Heavener to Ft. Smith—and 
thought no more of the matter till last Sun- 
day morning the porter, a genial, well be- 
haved colored man, brought the cup to its 
owner, and did not exact a tip for his hon- 
esty in the matter. The cup was left in the 
car some ten days prior to its return. and a 
colored man found it and kept it for its 
rightful owner, which is K. C. S. style. In 
other words, we have no better road in the 
South than the reliable old K. C. S.—the 
road that has made the mountain sections 
of Oklahoma and Arkansas great.—The 
Poteau Weekly Sun, Thursday, May 13, 
1915. 
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AN EDITOR AND A PERSONAL INJURY 
CLAIM. 


Rev. E. W. Pfaffenberger, editor of the 
“Western Christian Union,” published, at 
Booneville, Mo:, during March made a trip 
over part of the Kansas City Southern Ry. 
on a local freight train, and was injured 
while attempting to get aboard the caboose. 
In his newspaper he makes the following 
comment on his accident: 


“After our accident on March 12, in which 
we were severely injured by a train, many 
well-meaning friends urged us to enter a 
claim against the railroad for damages. We 
also had a letter from a Kansas City law 
firm requesting us to place the case in their 
hands. 


“The facts were these: - We had pur- 
chased a ticket at Gentry, Ark., for Sulphur 
Springs, and got on a local freight train. 
When the train reached Gravette (5 miles 
from Sulphur Springs), we stepped off and 
asked the conductor: ‘Will you be here ten 
or fifteen minutes?’ He replied: ‘Yes, I 


think so, but we will go as soon as we can.’ 


Seeing a barber sign about one block dis- 
tant we went there quickly to inquire about 
a little business matter. The train started 
in five to six minutes. In attempting to 
get on we fell under the caboose and were 
hurt. While the conductor had our ticket 
and suit case he had made no definite prom- 
ise as to the length of time. So that if we 
could have cqllected damages from the rail- 
road company on some technical point it 
would have been morally wrong for us to do 
so. ‘Therefore, when the courteous claim 


agent cailed on us we frankly told him that 


we did not feel that we had a just claim 
against the railroad, but he was_ kind 
enough to hand us a check for $50.00 any- 
how, which we gratefully accepted as a 
‘donation.’ In a moral sense the company 
did not owe us a penny.” 


LOUISIANA A WHEAT STATE. 


Prior to the Civil War more or less wheat 
was grown and milled in Louisiana. After 
the war wheat production ceased entirely. 
It is therefore something of a novelty to 
learn that a crop of 1,000 acres is being cut, 
harvested, threshed and sacked in Tangi- 
pahoa Parish, Louisiana, in May, 1915. 


The first carload of Louisiana wheat ar- 
rived in St. Louis, June 21, 1915, and was 
shipped from Ferriday, in Concordia Parish, 
La. ® 


oo 
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Miscellaneous Mention 


SIGN POSTS ON COUNTRY ROADS. 


People residing in the country who visit 
the larger cities frequently have trouble in 
finding their way about, or their friends, 
because they are unfamiliar with the loca- 
tion of the streets. A street sign and a 
friendly policeman under the circumstances 
are considered a blessing indeed. 


A city man driving in the country, or 
using an automobile, is frequently in a sim- 
ilar predicament. Policemen are a scarce 
article along country roads and the absence 
of a sign post at the crossroads often causes 
much delay and inconvenience, giving the 
victim ample opportunity to exercise his 
patience. 


In many parts of Missouri, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma the crossroads are well marked 
with suitable sign posts, but in some coun- 
ties this feature has been neglected. With 
automobiles from Maine to California cris- 
crossing the country in all directions, the 
proper marking of the roads is of great 
importance to the tourist as well as to the 
resident citizen. In some localities auto 
clubs have done much work in erecting 
guide posts for their own convenience, but 
as a matter of fact this work should be 
done by the road overseers or county com- 
missioners in each county. 


OIL PROSPECTING IN ARKANSAS. 


During the past ten years oil prospect 
holes have been bored in Little River, Mil- 
ler, Sevier and Scott Counties in the hope 
of finding oil in paying quantity. In Sevier 
County some thirty or forty thousand acres 
are at present covered by oil leases. Test 
borings made several years ago in the 
southeast corner of the county have left 
the question as to whether there is oil there 
or not, unsettled. The borings in Little 
River County gave similar results. Along 
the east line of Oklahoma, at Sallisaw, 
Poteau, Heavener and Stilwell, in Okla- 
homa, and on the Mazzard Prairie borings 
have also been made. Oil in merchantable 
quantity was not found, but at Poteau, gas 
wells of enormous capacity have been de- 
veloped and this gas, as well as some de- 
veloped on the Mazzard Prairie, is being 


supplied to Fort Smith and other towns 
through pipe lines. 


The latest development in oil exploration 
is in Crawford County, Ark., where over 
100,000 acres have been leased by half a 
dozen different companies. The Pierce Oil 
Corporation is reported to have leased 40,- 
000 acres and the Clear Creek Oil Co., of 
Alma, Ark., is credited with 26,000 acres 
more. The territory which appears promis- 
ing to the prospectors extends from Alma, 
in Crawford County, to and beyond Ozark, 
in Franklin County, and thence southward 
to Paris, in Logan County. According to 
report, not less than six test wells seem to 
be assured, three of which are to be sunk 
by the Clear Creek Oil & Gas Co., near 
Alma, Ark. Each well is to be sunk to a 
depth of 3,000 feet. Oil is found oozing’ 
out of the ground in small quantities in a 
number of places, but the source of supply 
remains to be discovered. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS. 


On January 27, 1915, the United States 
had a total population of 100,000,000, if J. 
S. McCoy, actuary in the treasury depart- 
ment at Washington, is correct. The of- 
ficial geographer in the census bureau fig- 
ures differently and estimates that the 100,- 
000,000 mark will not be reached in the 
United States until 4 p. m., April 2, but 
McCoy insists that his calculations are near- 
er correct. 

The people who get up divers and sundry 
celebrations seem to have overlooked this 
momentous near-at-hand occasion. In 1790 
this country had a little less than 4,000,000 
people. In 1815, one hundred years ago, it 
had 8,369,000. If some booster had come 
forward with a ‘100,000,000 population” 
motto then and started a campaign to that 
end he would have been considered a rattle- 
brained crank. 

Attainment of a population of 100,000,000 
ought to be a more notable occasion in this 
country than it will be. It might well have 
been the motive for a national exposition as 
great as the one about to be opened at San 
Francisco. Perhaps it isn’t too late for the 
people of the Golden Gate to give some ex- 
tra pomp to the opening ceremonies as 
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slight recognition of this momentous event. 
It ought to be made a national holiday. 

The land area of the United States, count- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii, is 3,029,049 square 
miles. The land area of Europe is 3,797,- 
410 square miles and the population 380,- 
200,000. The land area of Asia 17,074,050 
square miles and the population 850,000,000. 
Plainly we have much room yet for in- 
creased population, and we will get it. We 
are getting to be a great country. Getting 
100,000,000 people may be little more than 
a good start toward what destiny has in 
store for us. In the end it may create im- 
mense economic problems, but for the pres- 
ent there is no need to worry. We can 
take care of another hundred million or so 
without crowding.—Joplin Globe. 


THE CREAM SEPARATOR. 


Had we been told a few years ago that it 
would be possible to take milk directly from 
the cow, to run it through a machine and 
separate the cream from the milk, we 
would have laughed at our informer. To- 
day the most complete process of skim- 
ming is just exactly that. The milk is 
taken before the animal heat leaves it, it 
is run through a mechanical cream _ sepa- 
rator and the butter fat is divided from the 
milk leaving the latter in warm and natural 
condition, the very best feed for pigs, 
calves or chickens. The cream is saved 
and when cooled can be kept much more 
conveniently than the milk. The best pro- 
cess of cooling is simply to put the cream 
in cans, immerse these in a small tank di- 
rectly under the pump and allow the water 
that goes to the stock to flow over the cans 
from this small tank into a larger one. 
Where there is an abundance of water there 
is no question whatever of keeping the 
cream, even though the temperature may 
rise to quite a height. The old process of 
setting the milk in shallow pans or in long 
straight cans as we have known it in the 
dairy states to the west and east of us is 
now becoming obsolete and we are looking 
to the mechanical separator for the greatest 
efficiency. 


The old system of skimming always 
wasted a.certain amount of butter fat 
which is the highest priced or the most 
valuable part of the milk and this new 
system saves practically everything that 
comes from the cows. 


One naturally asks whether a separator 
is suited to a small herd of cattle or not. 
The facts of the case are if one is milking 
as many as three or four cows he can af- 


ford to have a separator and pay for the 
machine out of the butter fat that he saves. 
When butter fat is sold to the creamery 
it represents the main source of revenue 
and the closest skimming the improved 
condition of the fat and the other factors 
that enter into the situation all make it 
advisable to depend upon nothing but 
mechanical separation. The machines are 
not prohibitive in price. They are really a 
valuable article and they should be used 
much more generally than they have been 
in the past. 


The Neosho Ice Co. has, up to June 4th, 
iced 200 strawberry cars, and expect to ice 
from 300 to 400 cars for peaches. The 
plant is turning out 50 tons of ice per day. 
Only four or five tons of this is used per 
day at Neosho; the remainder is shipped 
and used in icing fruit cars. 


DO IT NOW! 
If with pleasure you are viewing any work 
a man is doing, 
If you like him or you love him, tell him 
now. 
Don’t withhold your approbation till the 
parson makes oration 


And he lies with snowy lilies o’er his 
brow; 


For no matter how you shout it he won’t 


really care about it; 


He won’t know how many teardrops you 


have shed; 


If you think some praise is due him, now’s 
the time to slip it to him, 


For he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead. 


More than fame and more than money is 
the comment kind and sunny 


And the hearty, warm approval 
friend, 


For it gives to life a savor and it makes you 
stronger, braver, 
And a RIGS you heart and spirit to the 
end; 
If he earns your praise—bestow it; if you 
like him, let him know it: 
Let ae eae of true encouragement be 
said; 
Do not wait till life is over and he’s under- 
neath the clover, 


For he cannot read his tombstone when 
he’s dead. 


of a 


—Fine Arts Journal. 
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THE BUSINESS ACTIVITIES OF SMALL 
VILLAGES AND TOWNS. 


The traveler from the great city in pass- 
ing through a village or small town in an 
agricultural section may often wonder what 
source of income sustains them and how 
they manage to hold their own and be pros- 
perous. The traveler, in all probability 
would have some serious doubts as to his 
ability of making a living in any of them, 
because he does not fully realize that the 
resident of the village or small town is 
primarily a producer and not a trader. 
Whatever he sells he has produced himself 
in nearly all instances, whereas the city 
man sells that which has been produced by 
some one else. In the village or small 
town, the local merchant, in a majority of 
instances, is a farmer or stock raiser as 
well as a trader. The man from the great 
city, where one-half of the population preys 
on the other half, is naturally a trader and 
would find it difficult to convert himself into 
a producer. Few of the small towns keep 
a record of the shipments of their produce. 
The following reports from three towns on 
the Kansas City Southern Railway, will give 
some idea as to how the local income was 
secured in 1914: 


Decatur, Benton County, Arkansas. 

Population 500. Shipping Report of 
Fruits and Vegetables, 1914. 

Express shipments: Apples, 3,800 crates; 
tomatoes, 4,519 crates; strawberries, 2,332 
crates; blackberries, dewberries, raspberries 
and huckleberries, 5,161 crates; peaches, 
1,451 crates; cucumbers, 456 crates; beans, 
23,455 crates; cantaloupes, okra, asparagus, 
peppers, etc., 2,500 crates. Total, 43,674 
crates. 

By freight, less than carloads, apples, 
1,597 packages. 

Carload shipments: Strawberries, 17 car- 
loads, 450 crates to the car; apples, 88 car- 
loads; evaporated apples, 5 carloads. Total, 
110 carloads. 

Other shipments: Canned goods, 24 car- 
loads; live stock, 8 carloads; wood, 8 car- 
loads; vinegar, 2 carloads; wheat, 1 car- 
load. Total, 43 carloads. 


Value of Fruit Crop. 


Apples, $45,700; strawberries, $20,364; 
blackberries, etc., $7,741; green beans, $11,- 
727; tomatoes, $9,210; peaches, $1,160; 
miscellaneous fruits and vegetables, $7,500. 
Total, $103,402. 

The Holland-American Fruit Products Co. 
made 37 carloads of canned goods, tomatoes 
and apples. Made 6 carloads of cider. Paid 
out for tomatoes, $6,500; for apples, $2,100; 
for labor, $5,800. Total, $14,400. 
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Gravette, Benton County, Arkansas. 

Population 750. The local produce 
shipped from this point during the season 
of 1914, as compiled by the Commercial 
Club, as follows: Apples, straight carloads, 
156 carloads, plus 50 per cent other grades 
and local shipments. Total, 233 carloads, 
value, $75,000. Livestock, shipped by 
Gravette, Pace, Tanner and Sellers, 73 car- 
loads, value $101,818.94; cattle, 24 carloads, 
$29,771.28; horses and mules, 8 carloads, 
$4,500. Hens, eggs and produce by Dorsett 
and Teague, 50 carloads, value, $93,684.94 
peaches, 4 carloads, $2,000; berries, 2 car- 
loads, $800; cantaloupes, 8 carloads, $1,920; 
pears and miscellaneous, 1 carload, $500; 
wheat, 3 carloads, $1,500. Total, 401 car- 
loads; value, $310,994.97. The cannery out- 
put was valued at $6,000. The value of new 
buildings erected in the town during the 
year was $23,825. 


Drexel, Cass County, Missouri. 
Population 1,000. The following state- 
ment shows the quantity and value of 
products shipped from Drexel, between Jan. 
1 and Dec. 31, 1914, shipped by freight: 


51 carloads of cattle, 925,000 

BOUNCS Obi bal Ob oie eels vas $ 64,750.00 
171 carloads of hogs, 2,610,000 

PGUNAEE ALIS FLOre a hs wets sa 186,615.00 
48 carloads of horses and mules, 

ZOMLOCAM ALD LOD, cots cleo ce 165,750.00 
2 carloads of wheat, 120,000 

pounds at 80 cents per bushel. 1,305.00 
6,750 pounds of rye at 75 cents 

Perkoushel. peo soln. ote Vids 93.75 
23 carloads of corn, 231,000 

pounds at 52 cents per bushel. 2,145.00 
4,550 pounds timothy seed at 

ap.00:-pep bushel... \.tcre<ciggnd ot. 500.00 
10 carloads of flax, 400,000 

pounds at $1.00 per bushel.... 7,143.00 
11 carloads of oats, 450,000 

pounds at 45 cents per bushel. 6,327.00 
2,085 pounds.of clover seed. 
53 carloads of hay, 1,113,000 

pounds at $12 per ton........ 13,356.00 
365 pounds of nuts at 10 cents 

DEEL DOUG tite sth ence eae 36.50 
15 carloads of poultry, 300,000 

pounds at 12 cents per pound. 36,000.00 
1 carload dressed poultry, 24,000 

Pounds atelL2 cents ey sk winks 4,800.00 
7 carloads of eggs, 2,800 cases at 

Se DULDEE UCOSET. sheik s sete ss ole 12,600.00 
ides and Wool s0. 19.0. Ulen sa ees 5,000.00 
Butter and butter fat, 12,760 

POUNdS a SREY sen es hed 2,552.00 

Potals DY relent yea seievs.« $508,973.25 


The shipments by express were as fol- 
lows: 
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23 hogs, 2,600 pounds at $20 


BGS v4 Ge he Bd were Cae tae eis c= $ 

Live poultry, 23,316 pounds at 
Do PRUE nt basetsl eid eras es SRG oes 2,797.92 
Eggs, 3,710 cases at $4.50...... 16,995.00 
Butter, 1,510 pounds............ 302.00 
FO7IS pho IO IRIAN. Sie cep aoe toloas 200.00 
LAG, CLO Osi nhace Sbtlede a aia ones 106.75 
Dota. by exDress..o leet iim =i $ 20,961.67 
Dotal, by: frqight. 5.096 ck 508,973.25 
$529,934.92 


Nearly all this produce eventually reaches 
the great cities, where it is perhaps, sold 
and resold several times, before it reaches 
the ultimate consumer. Probably fifty or 
more other agricultural villages and towns 
could make similar showings. In the min- 
ing and lumber producing localities along 
the line, there is also a large agricultural 
production, but nearly all of this is con- 
sumed at home. 


THE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
CANNERIES. 


The canneries along the line of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway are located at 
Neosho, Mo., Amsterdam, Mo., Gravette, 
Decatur, Gentry, DeQueen, Ark., Shreve- 
port, Bon Ami and Lake Charles, La. and 
Beaumont, Texas. The Neosho Canning 
Factory for the season of 1914 packed 2,- 
193,700 pounds of tomatoes, making 673,- 
000 cans or 28,000 cases. The amount paid 
for tomatoes was $10,966.85 and for wages 
$12,000. The price paid per ton was $10 
delivered. A ton contains about 33 bushels, 
which figures about 30 cents a bushel. Con- 
tracts for the season of 1915 are now being 
made. The Holland-American Fruit Prod- 
ucts Co. of Decatur, Ark., in 1914, made 37 
carloads of canned goods, tomatoes and ap- 
ples, and 6 carloads of cider. Paid out for 
tomatoes, $6,500; for apples, $2,100; for la- 
bor, $5,800; total, $14,400. The cannery is 
now contracting for the campaign of 1915. 
The Gravette Canning .Co. had a good run 
for its first year in 1914. It paid out for 
labor, $1,175; for cans, boxes and labels, 
$1,875; for tomatoes, $1,326; fuel, 60; total, 
$4,436—and feels good enough to try it 
again in 1915. The North Louisiana Truck 
Growers’ Association Cannery at Shreve- 
port, La., had a large output of tomatoes 
and sweet potatoes and will continue opera- 
tion. The Lake Charles, La., Canning Co., 
handled, sweet potatoes and tomatoes last 
year and is now contracting for 400 acres 
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of sweet potatoes. The Best Clymer Sor- 
ghum Syrup Factory at Fort Smith, Ark., 
will establish a large cannery this year, 
1915, and will co-operate with the Highland 
Orchard Company of Highland, Ark., who 
have successfully operated a large cannery 
for several years. The Long-Bell Experi- 
mental Farm Cannery at Bon Ami, La., 
and the Beaumont Fig Co.’s Cannery, near 
Beaumont, Tex., canned large quantities of 
figs in 1914. The Beaumont plant has been 
nearly doubled in capacity and will greatly 
enlarge its output in 1915. 


Tomatoes enter largely into cannery oper- 
ations. The cannery stock must be low 
enough in price to warrant the cannery to 
manufacture and must yield enough to war- 
rant the grower to produce it. The Sar- 
coxie Canning Factory, Sarcoxie, Mo., give 
some information on this point: “Tomatoes 
are not hard to raise, do not require special 
soil and do not take much from the land. 
They are set out after the spring frosts and 
are harvested by the time bad weather sets 
in in the fall. * * * For the financial 
return on the time, labor and investment, 
I think, tomatoes show a decided advantage. 
Take the case of Bruce Green who raised 
tomatoes last season on four acres. He 
sold to the Sarcoxie Canning Factory to- 
matoes valued at $117.69 from those four 
acres. He also sold a great deal to other 
places, notably Joplin, but his returns from 
the factory alone amounted to nearly $30 
an acre. 
from the factory. He had three and one- 
half acres in tomatoes. That was about 
$74 an acre and I do not know whether he 
sold any to anyone else or not. C. R. Mar- 
tin had two acres. We paid him $171.98. 
Clint Rosebrough had three acres. We paid 
him $156.04. Jack Welton had two acres. 
We ‘paid him $101.54 * 4 + 
coxie factory packed ten carloads last sea- 
son. I feel sure that we could easily pack 
two or three times that many if the farm- 


ers knew what a profitable crop tomatoe 
are.” 


Sweet potatoes in Louisiana yield from 
150 to 300 bushels per acre. The Lake 
Charles Cannery contracts for its sweet po- 
tatoes as follows: If the Baltimore market 
on the canned product is 75 cents per dozen, 
they pay 35 cents per bushel for sweet po- 
tatoes. If the Baltimore price is 80 cents, 
they pay 40 cents; at $1.00 per dozen, 50 
cents; $1.20 per dozen, 60 cents; $1.25 per 
dozen, 65 cents per bushel. 


George Clifford received $253.33 — 


The Sar-- 


a 
= og 
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ARKANSAS AND THE SMITH-LEVER 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION BILL. 


In accordance with the Smith-Lever Act, 
which became a law in 1914, each state in 
the Union is to receive from the national 
funds the sum of ten thousand dollars per 
year to be expended in field work through 
the agricultural colleges. 

In addition to the $10,000 a year which 
has been permanently appropriated for each 
state, the United States government also 
provides additional appropriations which 
will be increased each year for a period of 
eight years until the total annual appro- 
priation coming to the state of Arkansas 
from the national government for this pur- 
pose reaches $123,980. The following table 
gives a list of appropriations that will come 
from the national government to Arkansas 
each year provided the state complies with 
a certain condition: 


Year ending June 30, 1916........ $ 26,680 
' Year ending June 30, 1917........ 40,580 
Year ending June 30, 1918........ 54,480 
Year ending June 30, 1919....... .. 68,380 
Year ending June 30, 1920........ 82,280 
Year ending June 30, 1921........ 96,180 
Year ending June 30, 1922........ 110,080 
Year ending June. 30, 19230...) .2. 123,980 


After the year 1923 the annual appro- 
priation of $123,980 becomes permanent. 
The condition that must be complied with 
is that the state of Arkansas must for each 
year appropriate as much as the national 
government does with the exception of the 
first $10,000 a year. 

Accordingly, if Arkansas is to receive 
the extra appropriations from the govern- 
ment, she must appropriate for the bien- 
nial period ending June 30, 1917, the sum 
of $47,260 for extension work in agricul- 
ture and domestic science to be expended 
by the College of Agriculture. Not one 
dollar of this money can be expended at 
the college itself. Every cent must be 
spent for extension work away from the 
college. 


One of the largest yields of berries this 
season was made by John Biddlecome, who 
resides near Elm Springs. From one and 
one-half acres he has picked 360 crates, 
which sold for about $750.—‘Neosho Miner- 
Mechanic.” 


FACTS ON FARM ACREAGE. 


The total land area of the United States 
is 1,903,289,600 acres, of which 878,789,325 
acres is now farmed. Ten years ago there 
were 838,581,744 acres in farms, the in- 
crease in number of farms being 10.9 per 


cent. The average number of acres in each 
farm is 138, against 146 acres ten years 
ago. The percentage of total land area 
improved is now 25.1, against 21.8 per cent 
ten years ago. 


The value of farm land has increased in 
ten years from $20,439,100,000 to $40,991,- 
449,000 at the present valuation. This is an 
increase of over 100 per cent. The average 
value of all property per farm is $6,444, 
compared with $3,563 ten years ago, an in- 
crease of 80.9 per cent. The average land 
value is now $32.40 per acre. It was $15.57 
in 1900, which shows.an increase of 108.1 
per cent in the last decade. 


STUPENDOUS FIGURES. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, at Washington, has issued a re- 
port on the growth of American commerce 
in the sixty-four years since 1850. The 
figures present a more impressive compara- 
tive picture than could be painted by such a 
flow of superlative as might delight the 
heart of the man who writes circus posters. 
The most imposing feature of this report 
is the proof that the resources of the na- 
tion have fully measured up with the in- 
crease in population and that the country 
produces vastly more than enough to be 
self-supporting. 

Since 1850 the population of this country 
has quadrupled, being now in excess of 100,- 
000,000. 

For the same span, of 64 years, the report 
cites these increases: 

Foreign commerce from $318,000,000 to 
$4,259,000,000. 

Exports from $16.98 per capita to $23.27. 

National wealth from $7,000,000,000 (in 
1870) to $140,000,000,000. 

Money in circulation from $279,000,000 
to $3,419,000,000. 

Bank clearings from $2,000,000,000 (in 
1887) to $174,000,000,000. 

Savings bank deposits from 251,000 to 11,- 
000,000 with deposits of $4,750,000,000. 

Value of farms from $4,000,000,000 to 
$41,000,000,000. 

Value of manufacturers from $1,000,000,- 
000 to $20,000,0000,000. 

Miles of railway from 9,021 to 258,033, 
carrying 1,004,000,000 passengers and_ 1,- 
845,000,000 tons of freight. 

School children now number 19,000,000, 
and the students in colleges 200,000, annual 
expenditures for education approximating 
$500,000,000. Over 22,000 newspapers and 
periodicals are published in the United 
States, and the outgoing mails carry 20,000,- 
000,000 pieces of matter. 
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The tremendous increase in agriculture 
over last year, as shown by the immense 
harvests which have filled the granaries to 
overflowing, would seem to point to a con- 
tinuing ability to feed the population of the 
United States with the products of its own 
soil, no matter how great the increase may 
be. In manufactures, too, the United States 
shows tendency toward enormously in- 
creased expansion, and with the opportunity 
presented by the European war to enlarge 
the foreign trade and to build a merchant 
marine it would seem that within the pres- 
ent decade the United States will become 
the greatest commercial nation in the world, 
great far beyond possible competition. 


COST OF BAD ROADS TO FARMERS IS 
STAGGERING. 


American farmers have begun to figure 
the matter of roads a little differently than 
in former years. When the good roads 
movement was in its infancy, they used to 
ask themselves, “How much will good roads 
cost me?”’- Thanks to the intelligent propa- 
ganda of the daily and farm papers, as well 
as other agencies, farmers are now asking 
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themselves, “How much are bad roads cost- 
ing me?” 

According to government experts, the 
cost of hauling a ton of farm produce a‘mile 
varies from 17 cents in localities where 
fairly hard gravel roads exist, to 35 cents 
per ton in parts of the country where the 
roads are in bad condition. On the other 


hand, in those European countries where. 


hard roads prevail, the cost is as low as 9 
cents per ton per mile. The Department 
of Agriculture has estimated that the total 
haulage expense to American farmers fora 
year is approximately $500,000,000. And 
every dollar of this stupendous sum comes 
from the farmer’s pocket, for he is the one 
great producer who cannot add the haul- 
age expense to his wares, for the prices he 
gets are on a-delivered basis. 

If every farmer would take pencil and pa- 
per; figure the amount in tons of the pro- 
duce and stock he markets in a year; multi- 


ply it by the number of miles he must haul 


it to market; multiply the total by 25, which 
is about the average haulage cost per ton 
per mile, and then consider that he could 
have nearly half of this amount every year 


if he had an improved road all the way to | 


his market, he would become an earnest 
good roads worker. 


Arkansas and the Ozarks | 


Come to the Ozark country of Southern Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Eastern Oklahoma, the land of fruits, vegetables, poultry, dairy- 


ing, and farming. 


For diversity of crops and live stock there is no section in the 


United States so favorable. 


The climate is ideal, abundance of 


water and natural resources, forage, etc. 


Come while lands are reasonable in prices. 


Write the Ozark 


Fruit and Farms, Fort Smith, Ark., for information along this line. 
We have no land to sell, but we will take pleasure in rendering 
every assistance possible and furnish reliable information regarding 


this wonderful country. 


E. N. Hopkins, Publisher, 
610-11, First Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for sample copy of our paper, 50 cents per year, 


annual subscription. 
the Ozark farmer and fruit. grower. 


It contains information vital to the homeseeker and to 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
TEXARKANA & FORT SMITH RAILWAY CO. 
ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 
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ee Grate BING Re ait orevetecctere novel enenetoreheretels ei eke lotolietekereneuslieva ceel eke costeuesers's <6 -General Agent 
RR EAS SILO RECS rererccincterstetetercdoror ret suateronersieuetelonstepehater ciao ve: aitas heh “City Pass. “and Ticket Agent 


CHICAGO, ILL., Marquette Bldg. 
Je OP EA MEL TONG. cil vohotcloncve sioselelelers levers s ones etersnerernisiesaxmiocerelettioala sc sce cess ereneral Agent 


DALLAS, TEX., Cotton Exchange Bldg. 


BMAD sae WV ED TINIE ate tstercvercrerctetelel licletonetelere: ers Slercierel ohste rs Severo te Sheteredes tsa e ota eresareve s General Agent 

pA CAL TIN UAC nny a eed oP atevienceebsicraasters teetersias ol cletlier vans Tolar ntcc areca) ousue hoeaenene sc General Cotton Agent 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 

TEL UIN Gs EVA Tes ls'sravelicic re: oli fore revatatele ciate) olerelerevevedenauevowster alone! eveteterede? sx'e¥ ana)'slieveyie's ie! olere'ore are General Agent 

J. C. CARSON....... shefeteters ec aishel’e D fevenere ccuerereveker eve (ehevtevers eit City "Pass. and Ticket Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX., 909 Franklin Ave. 

Comm Mi eee ls Hy Vacterctcnelteretehelonsiale el ehsrevereis areal aud SUS eNeLeHS ee Seite Car enleved exOKeOUD Ss aersie® General Agent 
JOPLIN, MO. 

CW. NUNN Oeics stesso SRM aS ona oer orauey chara fas sta oie er erenav sn eneoslalis[Gv RaHoten OFA Ges 6 Go siaiena'e General Agent 

121) Jab” AWa Sa DAbYAWN So cigpgomo oo oon b Ud odo Do O00 OO Come a OO City “Passenger and Ticket Agent 

D. JOSEPH....:..... a lel everaceyere ieveReve viele, ers aaia Ne rora aera tens elie (baie avai ood Ses Depot Ticket Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 911 Walnut Street. 

TeV eS DATIVE Y aie cletere crelicte ss c.sieletere'o rene Televe rch eneleraievelsistaversvenerst ever enti’ <) aie" cisie et General Agent 

Diemer IVIGIVIEARINIG SS iorereiteronenetoie) ot erence aratel cdeiate in avenatenere ey Shar seer neat City Pass. and Ticket Agent 

ee So ES AUN Sree ee toi rane. cvanckaranatenene coher cnetsastinenwte tokens General Ticket Agent, Union Station 

(Si NGO aE MOI 6 S666 oe oe Codiciadino Dido-cD Goon omer Passenger Agent, Union Station 
LAKE CHARLES, LA., 824 Ryan Street. 

PHYA Fey ETA SIGH Meals crane retenetcteusictents cel oflenceties erlove racy sinner owenice Beton /eevortevalier Slexevle: chee 6.-« Commercial Agent 


CRAIN Drs LAN Gh Ga aaa co lnaneter Diauotevebelenolslete ha. stgnala ate ouelalacrayel ee City Pass. and Ticket Agent 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., 610 Trust and Savings Bldg. 


iis GOs RWG sis pobanodeccopsodguOoD0bR CCIE SERA Oc oR ODE oe oseeeeeee General Agent 
MENA, ARK. 

Aj, 1ECON ODES Digs YMOGDT ing oo boodacod BaPalaiie Gelrevaraharadereieietehelthstey orecdienedcle « o ealereictgs AA STICHItULIst 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 611 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


J. M: ICARRIDRE chic sci sce BDeSceuaTahensl o tiele ctersse arelerere auayoy er/ovexevs eseeeeeeee- General Agent 
NEW YORK, Woolworth Bidg. 


mee ISIN IG FIs ete snevsvelope!o: ctale) or eietele MAciedsleto er eicisislereteisrs reterns cc's oc ce,se croneral Agent 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1429 New Oliver Bldg. 

D. 8. ROBERTS. DMB ONO DOOEG SPorelisnsvevel ecnisectsheet onetele, ewoceccscceess- General Agent 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 

Jo Be “COUNTRY MAN). a syersitie cicero woe eeeeeseeees City Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Bldg. 

GEO. KASSLING.-. ....-...ceeeseees IHOSOOG-0 ccecccccveseeveevose General Agent 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 314 Gunter Bldg. 
C. M. WILKINSON.........-s cee cec ere ceceeccececsccsecccvecvcees Commercial Agent 


SEATTL®, WASH., 516 Colman Bldg. 


I, W. DUDLEY .........--s..+00. Sele lsieleleletslele ei sielieinleieleie ols eleleleioisioeie es General Agent 
SHREVEPORT, LA., 517 Market St. 

A. H. VAN LOAN. Sialalelereterelt sche pisheteieisisie, sae s/s ss eveceierelers ......General Agent 

INS 42h PANAONIES Co Gop od cor OOUCU SOD Gc efollerevel Vererclckelsrete elelers oi s\c Union Station Ticket Agent 


J. W. 2S EES eo pec stele SCLC aeetaar ora Passenger and Ticket Agent 
TEXARKANA, TEX. 


Ss. G. HOPKINS, (T. & Ft. = Ry). »eeee-- General Passenger and Ticket Agent 

G. B. WOOD, (T. & Ft. S. Va) er ecokchaly routers Morte lareme cutualicuer tts Grok else General Freight Agent 

J. L. LONTKOWSKY (T. a He Ss. ae eeecceseeeee-City Passenger and Ticket Agent 

AJP GPWWiA Ds RG Rio, cites io 1o\ lleiror'eie folie) oliesiceyieilo le Ene rdel snckateler eden cy elaieteneisiorelsvensecsiels Commercial Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO., K. C. S. Ry. Bldg. 

Yaa eG) ST En aetna rapes ay cusieretsn ov elicice) «0 sPaenen sNellehonel infeiels lelteme) e\ ss. Editor of “Current Events” 

C. O. WILLIAMS........ccewrsces ayete ene leneerehels\6 eosoeeeeeee Lraveling Passenger Agent 


ROBERT DICKERSON......-cccesecce socccccececeseee draveling Passenger Agent 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


‘*PUT YOURSELF IN CLOVER” 


Buy all the iand 
you can afford to 
own in our Sunny 
Uplands of Louisi- 
ana—land in an 
Ideal Climate, Gulf 
Breezes, Ample and 
Seasonable Rainfall, 
Sure Crops, a Great 
Variety of Valuable 
Products, Excellent 
Drainage, an Abun- 
dance of Pure Soft 
Water, Unusually 
Good Health Condi- 
tions, near Good 
Schools and Church- 
es, with Railroad 
and Market Facili- 
ties. 


SOME OF OUR 
PRODUCTS: 


Excellent tame 
Grass Pastures of 
Clover and Bermuda 
Grass, Corn, Oats, 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Horses and Mules, 
Poultry, Cotton, 
Sugar Cane, Garden 
Truck and Vege- 
tables, Irish and 
Sweet Potatoes, 
Peaches, Grapes, 
Figs and Oranges. 


t 


In the month of 
May last year we 
conducted the first 


land-selling  excur- | 


sion to our Sunny 
Uplands of Louisi-— 
ana. . 
That was to a 
tract of about 21,- 
000 acres near Car- 
son and DeRidder. 
We have sold that 
tract to more than 


‘200 good, represen-— 


tative Northern 
farmers and invest- 
ors. 

We are now col- 
onizing another 
tract of 26,000 acres. 
only 10 miles South 
of the first tract. 

The Kansas City 
Southern Railroad 
runs for a distance 
of 8 miles through 
this new tract. 

It is a fine body 
of land and is ex-— 
ceptionally well lo- 
cated. 

We are selling 
this land in subdivi- 
sions of not less 
than 40 acres at 
$15.00 to $20.00 per 
were. ; 


TERMS: One-fourth cash, balance in five equal yearly payments, with interest 


at six per cent. 


Write to us for information about our regular land buyers’ excursions and for 
complete descriptive advertising matter. 


Local 
Representatives 
Wanted. 


a 
1 
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217-218 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. eee 


BURD & FLETCHER PRINTING CO. KANSAS CITY 


